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LOCAL RECORDS OF THE PAST.—NO. I. 





BETWEEN TWO MONARCHIES ; or 


NEW YORK, versus NEW ORANGE. 


BY THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 


EW YORK, in 1674, contained 
about three hundred houses, 


street, bounded the city at one 
side, Greenwich at the opposite, 
and the other boundaries were 
marked by Wall and State 
streets. Through what is now 
Broad street, ran a dyke, 
which, from the Dutch, inhe- 
rited the title of The Lord’s 
Canal. The city was marked 
as a fortified place by an earth 
stockade which, surmounted 
by palisadoes, was dignified by 
the title of Wall,* and the doors attached to this 
formidable arrangement were imposingly denomi- 
nated gates. The seat of city government was di- 
vided between the fort (Fort James) which stood 
near Bowling Green, that is now, and the City 
Hall, situate at the corner of a street at different 
times called Hoog street, High street, Little Dock 
street, and Pearl street, and a lane, the nearest in- 
dication of which is now Stone street. The tho- 
roughfares had been paved some time like two 
years, and very elegant specimens of easy-ways 
for vehicles they were. The economy of modern 
times has extended the city beyond its then limits, 
for, in a history of that day, Trinity church is de- 
scribed as being “ pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Hudson river ;:’—land, a quarter of a mile, 





* Hence the name of Wall street. 
VOLUME I1.—29, 


or more, in breadth, has been made upon the very 
bed of the flowing waters. 

The city, in 1674, was possessed of many re- 
markable characteristics, which, to the refined vi- 
sion of 1846, would seem astonishingly out of 
place. In front of the City Hall, or Stadt Huys, 
stood the pillory, the whipping post, and the duck- 
ing stool, which latter article was devoted solely 
to the punishment of scolding wives. The gallows 
was visible from the fort, and on Pearl street was 
‘the Horse,” one of the most dreadful pieces of 
torture ever invented. The horse was a wooden 
instrument fashioned in the shape of that quadru- 
ped, about twelve feet high, the back being very 
sharp. Upon this a culprit was seated astride, 
and his legs were chained to iron stirrups. To his 
feet the torturers attached heavy iron weights, the 
denomination of which was determined by the 
grade of the offence, or the amount and quality of 
information to be gained from the sufferer. The 








Dutch and English can both honestly claim the 
invention of this inquisition-like affair, for they 
both kept it in use. 

In 1664 Governor Stuyvesant, with his one leg, 
after reigning supreme here for seventeen years in 
the name of their high-mightinesses the States 
General of the Netherlands, was obliged to sur- 
render to an. English fleet, and for nine years, 
or thereabouts, under the administration of Hen- 
ty Nichols, and Lovelace, the place was known 
as New York. Onthe 30th of July, 1673, the 
Dutch retook the city with a fleet of five vessels, 
and Anthonio Colve was installed as provisional 





governor; but his rule was of brief duration, for 
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in October, 1674, peace was declared between 
England and Holland, and the city became the ter- 
ritory of his Grace the Duke of York, Sir Edmund 
Andross becoming governor. The time of which 
we mean to treat opens in December, 1674, about 
two months after the advent of Andross into pow- 
er. At this time, and in fact, long after, the Eng- 
lish rule was exerted over a population, nine- 
tenths of which were Hollanders; and we would 
here remark, that while we have inherited very few 
of the English characteristics of the ear'y settlers, 
even to this day we practise either Dutch customs, 
or those which were derived from them, With 
the Dutch, country was everything, and the glory 
of his “ Serene Highness the Prince of Orange,” 
was, in their minds, paramount to all considera- 
tions else. It is not strange, then, that, under 
such circumstances, several conspiracies against 
the English, some of them very insignificant, but 
one or two rather comprehensive and troublesome, 
were entered into. And now to our story. 

The December air blew fierce and chill, and the 
snow covered, lightly, the ground and roofs, 
(many of which were comprised of a mongrel 
thatch of reeds and straw,)* yet, cold and comfort- 
less as it was, two sturdy figures, pipe in mouth, 
sauntered carelessly and slowly along the Virgin’s 
Path, the fashionable, half-rural promenade of 
that period, but now the business street called 
Maiden Lane. These two men quietly pursued 
their way to a windmill which stood on Broadway, 
somewhere near the spot now known as Liberty 
street, Arrived at this windmill, they halted, puff- 
ed vigorously at their pipes with real Dutch per- 
severance, and, while the snow beat in their faccs, 
maintained a steady silence until a tall, scraggy 
figure was seen wending its studious way over the 
rising and broken ground towards them, 

“« Whew !” said one of the couple as he emit- 
ted a heavy cloud of smoke, “here he comes.” 

“ By St. Nicholas, but he tarried long,” replied 
the other, after giving a fair imitation of Etna or 
Vesuvius. ‘‘ My patience, which, as you know, 
is marvellous, was well nigh spent.” 

By this time the tall man had joined his patient 
comrades, who hailed him as Ulric Van de Water, 

** How is this, Kieft,” said Van de Water, ad- 
dressing the first of the two speakers, “that you 
frown so gloomily; and you, Johannes Brinker- 
hoof, bear a like forbidding countenance; why, 
you are like the figures on a clock, that go only 
when they are wound up, at certain hours.” 

“* Well,” said Kieft, “‘ this snow is neither con- 
ducive to a smiling brow nor favorable to a light- 
some spirit. We expected you sooner,” 


* Think of that ye inhabitants of the now flourishing 
‘¢ West End,” where marble palaces rise, and luxury 
reigns supreme ! 





** Our business is important,” said the tall man, 
**and we must not waste the hours in upbraidings ; 
let us enter.” 

Kieft knocked at the door of the mill, and a 
gruff voice, in broad Dutch, propounded the inqui- 
ry as to who was without. 

“Three friends,” replied Brinkerhoof in the 
same language. 

‘“‘ The proof,” growled the invisible porter. 

‘*The Netherlands and the Prince of Orange,” 
responded?the three one after another. 

‘‘ That will do,” said the grating voice, as the 
upper half of the door opened. “I knew you well 
enough; but you must go through the forms 
agreed upon if Derrick Haas stands guard on great 
occasions. I have a good fire,” continued he, as 
the trio entered, and he proceeded to refasten the 
door. ‘A good fire anda feast. Royal schiedam 
is not stinted in quantity, and the edibles are plen- 
tiful and choice.” 

While uttering these words, Haas was arranging 
the articles of which he spoke, upon a large deal 
table, which stood before a fire as broad as six 
modern kitchen ranges, and near which the three 
smokers arranged themselves in the most accom- 
modating manner. 

«« Now,” spoke Van de Water, “to the confer- 
ence. How many of our people are disposed to 
rest contented under the yoke of this tyrant, Sir 
Edmond Andross ?” 

“* Not one that J have spoken to,” said Kieft. 

« That is just my information,” cried Brinker- 
hoof. 

*« And for me,” growled Haas, ‘‘ this mill grinds 
other grists than those which his English excel- 
lency imagines, Here,” cried he, unfolding a roll 
of dun-colored paper, ‘‘are seventy names, the 
bearers of which all wear the Orange.” 

“Well, well,” muttered Van de Water, ‘this 
is better than I expected. So, Sir Edmond, we 
shall circumvent you yet. This land is ours—we 
have made it what it is! Twice have the English 
despoiled us; the third chance shall be for the 
Prince—for ourselves! Why was this Andross 
sent here to terrify by his oppressions, and disgust 
with his intemperate behavior ?” 

“ True,” responded Kieft, as if in converse with 
himself ; ‘* we hear of a new outrage every day.” 

“Tf he would but speak well of our faith,” 
grumbled Haas, “* we might be willing to bear the 
burthen of many of his iniquities, but, not a domi- 
nie of our persuasion dare do anything beyond the 
shadow of the governor’s license.” 

“*Curse him, the papist!’ exclaimed Van de 
Water, starting up and overturning a stone flask 
of schiedam upon the cleanly vestments of Haas; 
“curse him for a worshipper of idols. He bends 
the knee to Baal, and he would degrade the souls 
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of honest Hollanders to the level of his own. If 
it be his pleasure to grovel before weak man, why 
should he expect us to follow his degrading ex- 
ample. Curse him, curse him !” 

** With pleasure,” said Haas, in his deepest gut- 
tural, ** but you need not destroy the drink, nor 
favor me with an outside application of what is 
meant for internal use. By St. Nicholas, I smell 
like a tavern.” 

“Pardon, good friend, you know the chief 
weakness of this fleshy tenement,” 

“For my part,” said Brinkerhoof, “I look to 
the elevation of my country’s standard more than 
to the glory of religious faith, and that is what all 
our confederates will contend for.” 

“« Ay !” cried Kieft, ‘even Englishmen, disgust- 
ed by the conduct of their own authorities, pray 
to be with us,” 

‘** How say you ?” 

*« That some of the English are prepared to join 
us.” 

‘“* Traitors. Look to their movements.” 

‘¢ No—not traitors, Pll be sworn. There is a 
gentleman of high birth and noble talents, by name 
John Davis, who has pledged himself to me. So 
sure am I of his truth that I have revealed to him 
our plans, desires, and hopes, made him acquaint- 
ed with this place of meeting, and confided to him 
the pass-word.” 

“Then!” exclaimed Van de Water, “‘ we are 
lost. By this time the governor knows of what 
is on foot, and we shall be treated to a ride on the 
horse; only to be hanged afterward. You have 
destroyed us, Kieft.” 

«If I thought that,” said Haas, seizing a large 
knife which lay upon the table, «‘ J would be hang- 
ed for such an offence as cutting the throat of a 
renegade.” 

“Keep your places, good friends,” remarked 
Kieft, coolly ; ‘ there is no danger from the quar- 
ter you suspect ; but, since we are on the subject, 
let me inform you that the governor has got an | 
inkling of what is going on, and that, privately, 
he has ordered a search for evidence.” 

** The d—1! How do you know this ?” 

“Something, which I will not now describe, 
that occurred at the Fort, under my own observa- 
tion, assures me of it.” 

“‘ Without organization, and as yet few in num- 
bers, there is no hope for us then,” exclaimed 
Brinkerhoof. 

“ Open in the name of his excellency,” cried a 
good English voice on the outside. 

“*There—that is our condemnation,” growled 


Haas 


not, for if I am not already congealed I soon will 
be.” 

“Oh!” cried Kieft, for once venturing to laugh, 
** that is Davis.” 

“A boy—a trifler—I should judge,” said the 
thin man, contemptuously. 

‘“*Come in, and shut that imprudent throat of 
yours,” was Haas’ welcome to the English stranger. 

“Rather bid me open it wider,” was Davis’s 
response, as he swallowed a gigantic dram. “ Why 
Iceland can be no comparison to this, The very 
north pole itself would shiver with cold were it 
transferred to these regions.” 

Davis’s pleasantry and person did not harmon- 
ize, for he looked the very personification of stern, 
unyielding gloom, Perhaps it was this loved cha- 
racteristic that melted the hearts of the burghers, 
while Davis thawed his chilly limbs in the fire- 
place, for their manner underwent a change very 
briefly, and they heartily shook his hand in grave 
silence as he drew up to the table. 

*« What are you hatching ?” inquired Davis, ab- 
ruptly; “plots for the destruction of others, or 
plans for securing your own safety ?” 

*« We hope to do both; as yet having done neie 
ther ;” cavalierly said Haas. 

“ Well, about it straight, then, for the governor 
—a mildew upon him and his—suspects some- 
thing, and has been scouring the c.ty to find what 
he is pleased to term a nest of Dutch vagabond 
malcontents.” 

** Halloo—in the mill, there !” bawled somebody 
without, The summons was followed by a noise 
which resembled the falling of a musket, 

** Halloo yourself,” bellowed Haas, ‘ Do you 
want me to come out into the cold for nothing, or 
have you business with me ?” 

“‘Of such importance,” spoke another person, 
‘*that we must have entrance even if we have it 
by force.” 

‘*« By my hopes,” said Davis, * that is the go- 
vernor’s voice— open quickly, and brave it out.” 

The governor, however, did not wait for a por- 
ter, Two powerful blows, struck with energy 
against the door, were followed by a heavy crash, 
and the entrance yawned clear, so as to admit 
with ease a drift of snow, a file of soldiers, and 
the governor, who was accompanied by William 
Dervall, the newly appointed mayor, 

‘ What in the name of decency does this 
mean 2” cried Haas, who pretended not to know 
the governor. 

“* Mean? Corporal,” said the governor, to that 
personage, his keen eye taking in everything at a 
glance, “ pick up that paper.” 





* Or rather open,” continued the voice, in which 
a slight chuckle was perceptible, ‘in the name of | 
the Netherlands and the Prince of Orange. Tarry | 


It was the paper which Haas had exhibited to 
his compatriots. He had carelessly allowed it to 
remain upon the table. 
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“We mean,” continued the governor, “ to 
search the mill—also to make you give an account 
of yourselves, and explain the object for which 
you were here closeted with bolted doors. I am 
Sir Edmond Andross, governor of his grace the 
Duke of York’s provinces, There is reason to 
suspect that the burghers are dissatisfied with the 
conquest so lately achieved over them, and that 
conspiracies to rob me of life and power exist. I 
am endeavoring to search them out.” 

“So far as I am concerned,” spoke up Kieft, 
** you are at liberty to do as you please. The day 
is cold, this mill comfortable. It is Haas’s birth- 
day, and our customs are not yours in such mat- 
ters, This table is spread in honor of the event, 
and the door was locked to prevent intrusion.” 

‘Ts that man, who seems anxious to show us 
his goodly broad back, instead of his face,” asked 
the governor, pointing to Davis, “one of your 
countrymen ?” 

““No,” said Brinkerhoof; ‘ your excellency 
cannot fail to perceive that he is an Englishman. 
This is sufficient proof of the non-existence of 
treason here.” 

** Not at all, may it please your excellency,” 
said the corporal, who had been reading the paper, 
much to the terror of the conspirators ; ‘ this pa- 
per contains certain evidence against these very 
people. If one of you attempt to move,” said he 
to the burghers, who appeared anxious to evacu- 
ate the premises, “‘I will order my men to fire. 
Read, your excellency.” 

“D——,” yelled Andross, giving vent to an 
oath we will not write, “here is truly a nest of 
vipers. This paper is conclusive. Arrest these 
men.” 

«© Why, do not be in a hurry,” said Haas, rough- 
ly : ** you cannot read Dutch, and such is the lan- 
guage in which, I perceive, that writing is trans- 
cribed,” 

“You perceive. Ah! you would pretend that 
you never saw the paper before, probably ?” 

*T would state so without equivocation. It 
must have been dropped by some customer, and 
several of them were here early this morning—ay ! 
before daylight. But, as I said before, you cannot 
read Dutch, therefore your assertion that treason 
is written there is predicated solely upon presump- 
tion.” 

** Corporal,” said the governor, returning the 
paper, “‘I see the Prince of Orange is spoken of 
there; I can read that much. Yow read the lan- 
guage. ‘Translate—aloud.” 

The corporal obeyed, and read as follows : 

“ WHEREAS, Our intention, tended only but to 
the preservation of the protestant religion, and the 
fort of this city, and opposed to the despotic sway 
of the present governor, is just and holy—being 





the restoration of the rule of the adherents of the 
Prince of Orange, and to that end we will not scru- 
ple at any means. In witness whereof we have 
signed these presents,” 

Here followed seventy signatures. 

“Your name; quick, or I will let out your 
life’s blood !” cried the governor to Haas, as he un- 
sheathed his sword. 

“ Derrick Haas ” 

“Not in the list, your excellency,” said the cor- 
poral. 

Yours ?” 

“ Johannes Brinkerhoof.” 

«Not here, your excellency,” again said the 
corporal, a little disappointed. 

** Mine is Ulric Van de Water.” 

‘“« That is not here, either,” said the corporal ; 
“but that proves nothing. These men are the 
leaders.” 

‘‘Take the paper,” said the governor to the 
mayor, ‘‘and search out the men who have attach- 
ed their signatures, Arrest them not at present, 
but keep an eye upon them.” 

The mayor bowed, and the governor continued, 

** And now for this Englishman, whom I would 
fain acquit of treasonable designs. Speak, sirrah, 
who are you ?” 

Davis slowly turned to the light and, rising, ex- 
posed his person to the full view of all. 

‘Ah! said the governor, starting, “I have 
seen that face before. Your name ?” 

** John Davis,” 

““No—no. It cannot be,” muttered the gover- 
nor. ‘In another land you bore another title.” 

“7 did.” 

“e It was——” 

** Would you have me speak it here ?” 

“ Willingly—thankfully !” exclaimed the go- 
vernor. 

‘* It was—an honest Englishman.” 

‘*T will fire on him, your excellency,” said the 
corporal, ‘‘ for I remember him, and there surely 
is something wrong here.” 

**Stay—do you remember him, really ?” anx- 
iously inquired the governor. ‘‘ Tell me, then, 
that I may know if my suspicions are right.” 

** He is a regicide !” 

“* Discovered !” cried Davis, drawing a brace of 
pistols, 

“ Ay! aregicide! the murderer of his monarch !” 
shouted Andross, and waving his sword, ‘he is 
Thomas Dixwell, one of the judges of Charles the 
First.” 

‘He was excepted out of the general pardon,” 
said the corporal. ‘¢ Shall we fire ?” 

‘“‘Fire on them all—they are rank traitors,” 
frantically commanded Andross. 

The soldiers fired—the volley was answered by 
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two pistol shots, and a soldier fell dead. When 
the smoke cleared away, the three burghers sat 
pale, but unharmed, but Davis was gone. He had 
escaped through the chimney. 

Although an immediate pursuit was ordered, no 
trace could be found of the regicide, Foaming 
with rage, the governor, who had hated Dixwell 
in the mother country, commanded the soldiers to 
take Van de Water, Haas, and Brinkerhoof in 
custody, and, with a curse, ordered a quick retreat 
from the mill, 

The three men were slightly punished, but not 
severely, because, in firing upon them, Andross 
had transcended and outraged his prerogatives, 
and he feared, by extreme measures, to provoke 
inquiry, The event crushed a conspiracy which 
might have proved formidable; yet was that con- 
spiracy a fair specimen of many other movements 
of the disaffected. These grew and were ponder- 


ed over until the rebellion of Leisler, which was , 


finally crushed, in 1691, by a new governor, Colo- 
nel Henry Moughter. But for a trifling turn in 
the scale of circumstances, New York even now 
might have been the Dutch city of New Orange, 
where sour krout and meerschaums would have 
been lovingly patronised, and Calvanistic rites 
been the established religion of the land. 

Dixwell escaped to Connecticut, and lived there 
asamerchant. He died at New Haven, and at 
the head of his grave, which may still be seen 


there, stands 2 simple stone designatea only by 
the inscription, “‘T. D., Esq.” 

There is much food for reflection in the events 
which have occurred upon this now modernized 
seil, Kings and princes have played their games 
of ambition here, and many of the chief events 
that agitated Europe found interested parties in 


this quarter. Republicanism, always powerful 
when held by honest hearts, defeated every at- 
tempt used on this continent to overpower it. 


THE HEART HAS NEED OF SYMPATHY. 


Tue heart has need of sympathy, 
Seme heart to share, 
The hopes and fears, the smiles and tears, 
Of earthly care ; 
Consoling, when dark shadows rest 
Upon our way, 
Rejoicing, when perchance there is 
A brighter day. 


What cheer for us, when our poor hearts 
Have found some one, 
Whose feelings may be with our own, 
In unison ; 
But ah! the gloom grows deeper yet 
In saden’d hours, 
When we have sought in vain some heart, 
To answer ours. 
T. HORTON. 





SERENADE 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MISS C. C. W 
Tue silv’ry moon shines bright 
Above, above, 
Awak’ning kindred hearts 
To love, to love. 


The glimmering stars the vault 
Illume, illume ; 

The breath of night exhales 
Perfume,_perfume. 


The cricket from the bank 
Chants low, chants low, 
Replying to the rill 
Below, below. 


Then haste and deck thee, love, 
In white, in white ; 

For thou shalt be my bride 
This night, this night. 

Come, sweet, e’er Phaexbus mount 
His car, his car, 

And with thy lover, speed 
Afar, afar. 

E’en now, thy form, my sight 
Doth greet, doth greet; 

No more to part, at last 


We meet, we meet. 
New York, November, 1846. 


THE SCOURGED PAGE, 
BY HORACE GUILFORD. 


Betiarro.—These two fair cedar branches, 

The noblest of the mountain where | grew, 

Straigntest and tallest ; under whose still shades 

The worthier beasts have made their lairs, and slept 

Free from the Sirian star, and the fell thunderstroke, 

Free from the clouds, when they were big with humor, 

And delivered, in thousand spouts, their issues to the 

earth, 

Oh! there was none but silent Quiet there! 

Till never-pleased Fortune shot up shrubs, 

Base under brambles, to divorce these branches. 

And now a gentle gale hath blown again, 

That made these branches meet and twine together. 
Philaster. 


HAT treacherous scribe was 
it, Yorkshire ! gigantic, prince- 
ly Yorkshire! who, some brief 
years back, advertised ‘‘ Tra- 
ditions or Chronicles” of thy 
grand and romantic Castles? 
To an enthusiastic pilgrim like 
myself, who have, for many a 
summer explored, with patient 
feet, the dales, the woods, and 
the river banks, which thy 
monkish or knightly edifices 
adorn, how great must be the 
disappointment ! 
I had mused a whole au- 
tumnal day in that enormous Abbey of Fountains, 
watching the sunshine and the shadow, as they 
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mantled its majestic steeple,. and listening to the 
wind that made unearthly harmonies among the 
herbage and shrubs that fringed its hollow eastern 
window. I had descended into the horrible sou- 
terrains of Pontefract, shuddering at the gaunt 
aspect of its fatal Tower. And often and again 
had I moralized on that verse in the Book of 
Chronicles always a favorite of mine, which says 
of King Jotham: 

‘He built the high gate of the House of the 
Lord; and on the wall of Ophel he built much, 
Moreover he built cities in the mountains of Ju- 
dah, and in the forests he built Castles and Tow 


ers.” 
Think how I must have prepared the best room 


in all my imagination to receive the precious 
stores of tradition which such high-haunted places 
promised me? Alas ’t was all in vain! Not one 
castle or convent in all the three Ridings, hath 
been as yet the better known for this wide-mouth- 
ed ‘* Promissor !” 

And yet, genius of romance! what a glorious 
field is there for research and for embellishment. 

Look for instance at the antique town of Rich- 


mond : 
Cross the Swale by yonder bridge, and ascend 


Bank-top, that steep and leaf clad hill on the op- 
posite side: from underneath its grove of beech, 
and plane, and fir, how very story-speaking is the 
aspect of the castle. The Swale rushes loudly 
over its stony bed below; on one side of you is 
a pine, shooting straight and pillarwise into the 
blue heaven, and with the beauteous branches 
feathering from a beech ; on the other, it forms a 
frame, through which the great castle, and the 
castle alone, dilates upon the eye. 

The steep burgh, variegated with hoar and 
rocky vegetation, rising from the river brink, its 
gleaning coronal of walls, the extersive fagade of 
the south front, the ivied windows of its sunny 
hall, the chapel and the bell-tower, but chiefly the 
imperious Norman donjon, enthroned in the centre, 
and haughtily apart; the despot of the pile,—all 
sheathed in a golden panoply of meridian sun- 
light, stand up in the most picturesque inequality 
of outline against a blue summer sky. 

Can you look without falling into a trance? 
Can you not hear the bell chime to chapel or to 
hall? Do you not see the banner as 


Fanned by conquest’s crimson wing, 
It mocks the air with idle state ? 


—the beam glinted from the morion and partizan 
of the sentinel ? the iris-woven scarf streaming 
from the damsel in the courtyard ?—the blue- 
gowned beadsman ?—the corded Gray Friar ?—the 
baron himself, with his hand of fate and eye of 
gloom ? and what more fruitful vineyard do you 
in conscience demand, for a combat, a murder, an 
amour, a siege, or an execution ? 


The vicinity of this nobly seated town is pro- 
lific in ancient structures, and to a walk over the 
vast moorland, half sunset and half moonrise, 
between Richmond and the wood-embosomed vil- 
lage of Redmire, the public is indebted for the 
inestimable boon of its ensuing story. 


The summer’s noon was laughing on the pur- 
ple Ure, and the lazy breeze scarcely breathed 
through the glancing loopholes of Middleham 
Castle, when, gaily carolling, the Damoiseau of 
the Baron de Neville came bounding down the 
principal staircase of the keep leading from the 
lady’s bower to the hall. 

The stripling was of gallant aspect, and both 
in thewes and inches, as well as in the general 
character of his face, might have challenged sev- 
eral years above his actual age, which scarcely 
exceeded fourteen summers. 

His chest was deep, his shoulders broad, and 
something more than down began to darken his 
rich cheek and proud upper lip; while in his 
hawk’s eye, aquiline nose, and clear polished 
forehead, you might peruse daring, perhaps pre- 
sumption, and firmness, if not obstinacy ; and im- 
agine withal certain shades and outlines of other 
qualities, which you would scarcely wish to see 
fully developed. 

His attire was redolent of that pictorial splen- 
dor which distinguished the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; and, by its gay colors and sump- 
tuous materials, proclaimed him the favored and 
even spoiled protegé of the family at Middleham. 

His surcoat, fitted to his form so as to show its 
graceful proportions to advantage, reached from 
his throat to the middle of his thighs; it was of 
bright green velvet, powdered with golden grape 
clusters ; his mantle was short, and of the finest 
black cloth lined with rose-colored satin, and its 
wide sleeves were scalloped in front, so as to 
show a profusion of gilt buttons, studding the 
vest from the cuff to the elbow ; chausses of dark 
crimson silk, lent their aid to the rest of his cos- 
tume in setting forth a figure which seemed to 
have anticipated the vigor of manhood, while it 
wore the bloom of springing youth. The Phry- 
gian-shaped cap, so much in vogue at this period, 
contrasted well with its deep scarlet die, those 
luxuriant locks of raven blackness filling the 
summer air with needless odors from the costly 
unguents in which they glittered. This cap, hav- 
ing the black bull of the Nevilles in front, and 
their motto NE VILE VELIs in gold letters embroid- 
ered below, added not a little to the strking and 
peculiar expression of his handsome but auda- 
cious features. His mien was confident and even 
haughty ; and his eye had not yet lost the trium- 





phant flash which some recent instance of favor, 
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flattery, or success, appeared to have enkindled 
there. On his wrist sate a tercel gentle, hooded 
and belled; and, trotting at his heels, came a 
beautiful spaniel, with brown spots, curly hair, 
ears that brushed the ground, and of merits not to 
be enumerated ! 

As the youth reached the hall he turned, and 
then, the sources of all these symptoms of trans- 
port was revealed. 

Bending over the Minstrel Gallery, which tra- 
versed at mid-height the upper end of the baron’s 
hall, a beautiful girl bright in all the budding fas- 
cination of that stage when the child begins to 
peer into maidhood, smiled, and waved what 
might seem a reiterated adieu to the departing 
page. 

Her fair redundant tresses were gracefully 
pursed up in that charming headtire of the period 
called a crestine, being a golden net caul, which, 
imprisoning the whole hair, allowed it to cluster 
its glittering cage, with most elegant undulations, 
round the brow and cheek. 

Her kirtle or cyclade was of the rich celestial 
blue ; and its material, termed saracennet, from its 
Saracenic, or Oriental origin; her inner robe was 
of the tyretaine, a glowing scarlet, confined by a 
girdle of goldsmith’s work ; and that very slen- 
der waist, showed that tightlacing at least did not 
follow in the wake of intellect’s dead march ! 

There was all of girlish love that could beam 
from two sunny eyes, and wreathe a roseate 
cheek and ruby lip, but there was evident con- 
straint mingled with this parting token ; for, when 
those white fingers touched those lips, and tossed 
a sugared kiss along the air, as you would swing 
acenser; no sound added music to sweetness ; 
and, in the hurried glance and gesture, if there 
was affection, that braves all, there was also cau- 
tion that apprehends all. 

The boy stopped, and stood breathless with 
adoration ; all the bold, the haughty, and the 
fierce in his eye-glance, blending in one intense 
gaze of love; as various ingredients in the alche- 
mist’s crucible mingle in one rose-colored flame, 

Again the bright girl waved her hand, but now 
it was not so much a farewell as a warning ges- 
ture. A hurried, averted glance, and a straining 
of the swan-like neck toward the arched door at 
the back of the gallery, indicated an unwelcome 
approach ; and, starting at this admonition, the 
young Damoiseau hastily waved his embroidered 
hawk’s-glove, and vanished through the hall 
doorway just in time to avoid seeing another of 
our dramatis persone enter the minstrel’s gallery. 

It was a grave and majestic-looking personage, 
whose broad front and blue eye wore at this mo- 
ment an expression of severity, the more terrible 
from being so dignified and quiet. The features 





were large, but admirably chiseled, and the hair, 
an auburn with not one streak of gray, was suf- 
fered to mingle its shining waves with the beard, 
which curled down from a pair of thick mousta- 
chios, crisped with great precision, and gave a 
stately, as well as a manly grace, to a face which 
had surely not seen fifty winters, 

A cap (not unlike the broad bonnet of Aber- 
deen), composed of purple cloth of turse, without 
band or tassel, a dalmatica of yellow silk, dam- 
asked, and overlaid with the family blazon, gules 
on a saltire argent, a rose of the field, a long full- 
folded mantle of crimson satin, embroidered with 
black bulls and golden oak-branches, and the then 
rare luxury, gloves of fragrant leather, fretted 
with gold and various colored slkwork, an- 
nounced the Lord Hubert de Neville, baron of 
Middleham and Raby. 

The expression on his commanding brow dark- 
ened from displeasure to fierceness, as Lord Hu- 
bert perceived the confused air and hesitating step 
of his daughter, who was retiring from the front 
of the gallery as he entered. 

Lady Aveline then, for the first time, read that 
tragic page in a volume which had hitherto al- 
ways been delightful to her, and a scream of 
childish terror evinced its effect. Then too, for 
the first time, did his only child, the heiress of 
his castles and domains, meet the baron’s eye 
without awakening the most pleasurable sensa- 
tions. 

She made an irresolute movement, as if to fly 
from his presence, without exactly knowing why ; 
but her father detained her, and with no soft 
grasp. as 

Neither the limits of our story nor our own 
inclination, admit of our accounting for the piece 
of stage effect with which we have ushered in 
our principal personations, any farther than thus: 
—Polydore the page had been (by a deviation 
from the practice of chivalry, which destined the 
sons of esquires, knights, and even nobles for 
that office) taken to the nurture and favor of De 
Neville, from the hut of a vassal of Middleham, 
at the early age of seven, merely because he was 
a child of rare beauty, and because the little mo- 
therless Lady of Middleham took great content- 
ment in the childish plays he showed her,—such 
as making helmets of rushes, weaving chains of 
the dandelion, and stringing carkanets of daisies 
and king-cups. Of course the widowed baron 
soon grew fond of his Aveline’s favorite, and 
about eight years of luxurious nurture,—obse- 
quious obedience, and servile flattery from the 
domestics, condescension that forgot its dignity 
from the baron, and somewhat more than the 
kindness of a sister on the part of young Aveline, 
served to foster, if not unfold, those charming 
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qualities in which human nature, so circum- 
stanced, never fails to be prolific—viz: selfish- 
ness, insolence, and presumption. 

A downright love affair (ridiculous encugh be- 
tween a boy not fifteen, and a girl a year younger) 
had been long watched by the envy he had awak- 
ened, and was at last betrayed by the animosity 
he had provoked. 

This morning had proved fatal to poor Poly- 
dore. A declaration of everlasting love had been 
interchanged ; and a mutual embrace and kiss 
were the seal; but, alas! both bond and seal were 
attested by unwished-for witnesses, and formally 
laid before the indignant, the thunder-struck Lord 
Hubert. 

The Lady Aveline had scarcely time to turn a 
look of breathless supplication upon her offended 
sire, when, in a moment, Polydore’s voice was 
heard from the castle court below. 

** Unhand me, villains! Slaves, unhand me, or 
right dearly shall ye abye it! My Lord Hubert, 
help! haste, Lady Aveline, they are about to slay 


me !” 
Gasping, and speechless with horror, her slight 


figure trembling from head to foot, Aveline did 
not dare so much as to raise up her eyes to her 
father’s face. 

The Baron himself deigned not a look at his 
daughter, whose arm he grasped, while his head 
was bent, in the direction of Polydore’s outcries. 


Resentment kindled his brow, and pride curled 
his lip, and both broke forth in a cruel laugh. 

“ Unhand thee ?” he said, “ By Saint Edward 
if they do, their qwn backs shall bear the charac- 


tegs in rubric that I have destined for thine. My 
Lord Hubert, forsooth! he is no saint to help 
thee, if he could ; and my Lady Aveline, cannot, 
if she would! And you, minion !” turning a glance 
of lightning on Aveline, ‘you to dare decline 
from your high birth and state, toa base serf. 
See now, since Aveline Neville hath joined lips to 
those which, by her very bower-woman, would 
have been deemed too mean,—see what it hath 
cost the audacious coxcomb !” 

The cries of the Damoiseau had now ceased. 

The ireful Baron led Aveline down into the 
hall, and there compelled her to look forth from 
one of the arched gothic windows, whose recess 
retired to the depth of twelve feet in the solid 
wall. 

Now this magnificent Castle of Middleham 
consists of a parallelogram, which contains eight 
noble towers, with numerous stories and suites of 
chambers; and encloses a court, from the centre 
of which, isolated, gloomy, and of immense size, 
soars the donjon keep, flanked with turrets ;—the 
brackets and architraves of its state apartments 
are still to be seen. You may also trace the win- 





dows and a cornice of -heavy flutework in the 
chapel ; and, in the hall, a flat, arched window, 
eighteen feet wide, and proportionately high, lets 
in a flood of light upon the battered ruins. 

In this window stood Lord Neville with his 
shrinking child, and compelled her attention to a 
particular spot, where a broad low arch led from 
a flight of steps in the yard below to the buttery. 

And there the poor girl beheld, with agonies of 
childish grief and fear, the page Polydore, in the 
hands of the vassals, half divested of his gay 
apparel, stretched across the battery hatch, writh- 
ing and bleeding, but without a complaint or 
moan, under a discipline by no means uncommon 
in the household government maintained in their 
baronial mansions by the great of old. 

It is very probable that the punishment of young 
Polydore’s presumptuous affaire de ceur would 
have ended here. 

Provoked as the Baron was, and resolved to 
put a full stop to such folly; still he could con- 
sider it only in the light of a boyish freak ; and 
as such, the punishment he awarded, while calcu- 
lated to tame down the page’s aspiring blood, did 
not, in the opinion of that day, by any means ex- 
ceed the transgression. 

Polydore therefore, on his submission and ac- 
knowledgment, would, very likely, have been re- 
instated, ere nightfall, in all his privileges at Mid- 
dleham, save the imaginary one of a share in the 
heart of its beautiful heiress, 

As for Lady Aveline, his chance was lost eter- 
nally there; for terror, not slightly tinged with 
shame and contempt, took so large a share in the 
feelings with which she had witnessed the unlucky 
Damoiseau’s punishment, that love and Polydore 
were dissevered in her imagination forever. 

Not so the culprit! 

Few who saw him, when his correction had 
been inflicted, deliberately arrange his disheveled 
raiment, replace his cap upon his disordered locks, 
and walk coolly out of the castle gateway in the 
north-east tower, would have imagined how deep- 
ly the stripes of ignominy had eaten into his 
proud soul! They could see his brow was red, 
but that might be with pain ; they could note the 
white teeth glaring through his writhen lips ;—- 
his lurid eye too, they all remarked, whose hectic 
fire seemed to loathe the light. Still,—/ess than 
this none in the castle, who knew his fierce and 
misproud temper, would have expected from Po- 
lydore. One and all regarded it merely as the 
plunging and rearing of the colt who feels curb 
and for the first time. 

Ah! could they have seen his heart ! 

As it was, the Scourged Page gave them good 
cause to conceive that he had felt his chastise- 
ment more acutely than was customary on such 
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occasions, since he absented himself altogether 
from the Castle of Middleham. 

Great was the marveling among the domestics. 

“Did ever lad so play the haggard with his 
own good fortune? and then to take wing for a 
few stripes! Why,” thus moralized Roger the 
falconer, ‘here have I the marks of many a good 
skin-cutting from old Grimshaw the cook, when 
I was an overthwart lad, and what of that? 
Where would have been the head falconer’s place, 
and twenty mark a year, if Roger Teesdale had 
shown them a clean pair of heels the first time 
they bade him untruss? Give me the doublet, 
well-faced and lined, that hides all lashes. Let 
me only have a good store of my lord’s beef and 
ale, and I'd stomach fifty floggings. But this 
young Eyas of a page, forsooth !—touch his silky 
skin, and he’s off like a ruffled bird ” 

** By’r lady !” said Stephen the pantler, “ the 
younker shewed fight however! I'd have been 
sworn to hold such a stripling as that with my 
teeth, untruss him with one hand, and fly-flap 
him with the other, and, lo ye! he tasked some 
half dozen of us!” 

* Ay, ard fought like a heron on his back, 
when we had hampered him !” 

“Well! twas a misproud Jackanapes—not 
that I bore him malice—but h’as had his well- 
earned wages this blessed day !” 

‘* The lad has surely never been such a fool as 
to pitch himself into the Ure. I should be loath 
to hear that.” 

** Not he—tis far more likely he’s ranging 
Mowbray plain, or snaring rabbits in Gaunless 
thickets.” 

“‘P’shaw! my masters,” said Grimshaw the 
cook, ‘‘ you’ll have him back, and on his mar- 
rowbones, when he remembers that the fat haunch 
in the kitchen looks fairer than the palmy antlers 
in the forest.” 

* Ay! ay!” said the huntsman, “ many a lash- 
ed hound that hath fled from the throng, ig coax- 
ed back by the platter.” 

And thus the domestics prattled upon Poly- 
dore’s disappearance from Middleham castle. 

With the baron Hubert, and his daughter Ave- 
line, Polydore’s flight was a subject of higher in- 
terest, and a soutce of more delicate feelings. 

Lady Aveline, striking as the revolution had 
been in her young and ductile mind, from the 
hitherto inexperienced severity of her father, still 
could not but participate forcibly in the sensation 
produced by Polydore’s absence. She felt sorrow 
for his sufferings, and shame for having herself 
been the cause of them, but in the apprehension 
she entertained for his safety, love had not the 
slightest share. 

Lord Neville, for his part, being a kind-hearted 





and placable man, although punctilious in exact- 
ing the deference due to rank, began ‘o regret he 
had been so severe with the lad; his newly- 
awakened anxiety and pride, however, found such 
sedulous employment in weeding from Aveline’s 
mind every trace of her childish regard for the 
offending Polydore, that it diverted much of his 
melancholy musing on the probable fate of his 
Damoiseau. 

In short, the page seemed resolved to appear no 
more:at Middleham ; and perhaps it was as well 
he should not; for had he returned within three 
months’ space, he would have had the mortifica- 
tion of finding himself as totally forgotten as if 
he had never dare? to clasp the waist, and kiss 
the lips of lad ’-«: and never been stript 
and flogged for his impudence, at the buttery- 
hatch. 

At the expiry of that period however, he was 
reinstated with horrible circumstance in their re- 
membrance. 

One dreary nightfall, toward the close of au- 
tumn, just about the hour when a great supper 
was nearly ready to be dished up for a company 
of distinguished guests at Middleham castle, who 
should present himself to the porter, while pre- 
paring to close the great gates of the castle, ac- 
cording to the universal manorial custom during 
meal-times—drenched and shivering, and, as he 
said, pinched with hunger, jbut the long-missing 
Polydore ! 

He had always been a favorite with Lambert 
Norris, the porter; and, in fact, had paid him 
more court than he usually deigned to the other 
domestics, as being a convenient friend in case of 
his requiring greater liberty of egress and ingress 
than the strict regulations of the castle permitted. 

Former kindly feelings thus re-awakened, en- 
hanced by the piteous appearance of the youth, 
and backed by the conviction that his return would 
be gladly hailed by all at Middleham, ensured 
from Lambert the porter, not only a hearty wel- 
come to the returning prodigal, but also a prompt 
acquiescence in his request of secresy, until Poly- 
dore should be enabled, by the aid of his old 
friend the chaplain, to make his peace with his 
offended lord. , 

The Damoiseau, however, casting a shivering 
look on the bare walls and scanty fire of the 
gloomy porter’s lodge, declared his intention of 
secking warmth at the kitchen fire-place, which 
as he well knew flamed the brightest at that hour, 
as well as of obtaining refreshment from the 
viands it was preparing for the baron’s hall. 

So saying, Polydore quitted the heavily machi- 
colated gateway, and traversing the court, soon 
reached the bulky pile in its centre, generally 
termed Fitzranulf’s Tower. 
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In its lowest range stood the castle kitchen. 
Ah! who that sees now the witchelm in the open 
arch of that immense chimney, hanging in the 
evening sky, all colored over with a warm sun- 
set of gorgeous golden haze, airless, and sweet, 
and still, could imagine the scene that presented 
itself to the eye of the wet, and shivering, and 
famished Polydore ? 

A vaulted apartment, nearly fifty feet high, was 
illuminated by the Phlegethoutic blazes of two 
stupendous fireplaces, each more than twenty feet 
wide, and at right angles with each other, whose 
volcanoes of flame were eclipsed by huge caul- 
drons, black pots and pans of every size and 
shape, each seething, simmering, and sputtering, 
with their savory ingredients of boil, fry, and 
stew; while their red grates were blockaded by 
unwieldy joints of meat, and spits of trussed wild 
fowl. 

Ever and anon would the flaring stove of some 
oven expand its fiery jaws, while from the tor- 
mented flood, bubbling and billowing in the crater 
of that great furnace, a vapor as of hecatombs 
arose. Fumes of precious odor, gleams of Pan- 
demonial light, and voices in various keys struck 
various senses at once in this vast room. 

Viands either ready for the fire, or freshly re- 
moved from it, argued the immediate approach of 
the banquet. 

Dimly distinguishable, amid this culinary chaos, 
the master cook, the demogorgon of the scene, 
commanded and countermanded,—tasted, stirred, 
examined, and where all were busy, seemed him- 
self the busiest. 

During all this turmoil, it is not to be supposed 
that Polydore’s sudden and unexpected apparition 
would excite the attention it might otherwise have 
done. 

Some effect it certainly did produce, to wit, that 
Master Grimshaw suffered a stew, on which he 
peculiarly prided himself, to burn to the silver 
pan; and that sundry of the deputy coquinarii did 
pitch into each other’s aprons the sauces destined 
for the palates of the baron’s guests; kettles boil- 
ed over; spits forgot to turn; and, in short, the 
magnum opus of cookery was in imminent peril 
_ of perishing in its very projection. 

Polydore, notwithstanding, glided quietly to the 
vast glowing vaults of the fireplaces, and bidding 
the fellows postpone their wonder till the supper 
was served, promised that he would then content 
them to the full. 

And the mighty operation soon proceeded as if 
nothing strange had happened. 

Polydore took his station under the red and 
sooty pavilion of the fireplace, apparently not 
only indifferent but totally unobservant of all that 
was going on; his only occupation being the very 





natural action, in his condition, of stretching and 
turning his chilled limbs before the blaze. 

To the short interrogatories occasionally ad- 
dressed to him by the master cook or his assis- 
tants, as their business drew them to the fire- 
places, the page listened with apathy, or replied 
with brevity. 

At length all things were prepared. Grimshaw 
gave the signal by rapping with his cleaver on the 
dresser; the castle bell tolled quick and loud ; and 
the lid of the great cauldron was lifted off, 

As the rich ambergris steam of pheasants, part- 
ridges, and hares, blendid into a stew, with other 
delicate meats and herbs, arose in clouds from the 
mighty vessel, the hungry page seemed suddenly 
awakened to a joyful anticipation of his share in 
the good things it contained. A strange gleam of 
delight shot forth from his hollow eye, as he turn- 
ed to the huge kettle, and passed his hands rapid- 
ly over it three or four times, till two of the under 
cooks returned to carry it from the fire. 

Polydore’s departure, which took place imme- 
diately upon this, was totally unnoticed : and in- 
deed, on the occurrence that followed, all averred 
that it was a spirit. 

At that supper all who partook of the stew 
were most miserably affected. 

The Lord Hubert himself, with whom it was a 
favorite dish, together with two of his guests, 
died suddenly ; and the rest who chanced to eat 
of it never recovered the effects to the day of their 
death. 

In vain was the marvelous story of Polydore’s 
apparition related,—it was universally repudiated 
as absurd; and Lambert Norris the porter, who 
alone could have thrown light upon this horribly 
mysterious transaction, was so panic-stricken at 
the wholesale vengeance which justice (miscalled) 
was driving forward at the castle, that he had not 
courage to reveal what he knew of the matter; 
and by this culpable silence saved his place, if 
not his life. 

Well indeed might Justice be painted blind, for, 
on this dreadful occasion, Grimshaw, the master 
cook, and his two assistants, were sacrificed to 
the names of Lord de Neville and his murdered 
friends. Indeed they only escaped the appalling 
punishment of boiling alive, decreed by law to their 
imaginary crime, at the weeping intercession of 
the Baroness Aveline; and they were executed 
on the gallows at Middleham, protesting their in- 
nocence to the last. 

A quarter of a century had elapsed since these 
events, and it was about the hour of the Complin, 
one radiant day in August, 13—, that a horseman 
of a lofty presence reined in his white battle 
horse just on the summit of the hill by which you 
enter the town of Richmond from the Catterick road. 
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A delicious breeze, most grateful during the op- 
pressive sultriness of that season, gushed soft and 
low at intervals around, transporting luxurious 
odors from the new hayricks in the savannahs 
below, by the river side, and from the flower beds 
whose colors lay hid among the trelliced alleys 
and hornbeam hedges, on the town banks. 

Great was the refreshment it seemed to afford 
the traveler, who wiped his moist and swarthy 
brow, with a fine broidered kerchief, and inhaled 
eagerly the faint reluctant summer winds :—while 
the expanded nostrils and dewy flanks of his 
charger seemed fully to sympathise in his gratifi- 
cation. 

But, even if fatigue had not induced him to 
halt, that traveler might have been well contented 
to stay his route, were it only to gaze on the mag- 
nificent landscape that saluted his eyes. 

A luxuriant extent of lawny meadows, studded 
with large trees, and braided with woodland, lay 
below, and stretched away in parks and groves 
to the misty horizon. Far in the vale Saint Mar- 
tin’s Chapel arose darkly graceful from its sunny 
turf. On every side were to be discovered castles 
and towers, hooded with branching trees. Lurk- 
ing behind its dark rookery, Saint Agatha’s Ab- 
bey at Eastby was betrayed by a white pinnacle, 
a transparent window, or a gay weathercock glit- 
tering here and there; while its many-gabled 
mill stood basking in the sun, boldly relieved 
against the shadowy foliage that over-arched its 
chimneys. Swift through the fertile valley, blue 
as the sky he reflected, and lively as the sun that 
danced on his current, rolled the rejoicing Swale, 
Soft pale slopes, fresh plundered of their juicy 
grass, swept upward from his margin. 

Then gleamed the gardens, steaming with sum- 
mer heat, where the wimpled fair 


“ steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles ripened by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter ; like favorites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against the power that bred it.” 


Still higher up, the orchards whose verdure was 
already diversified with red and yellow fruitage, 
stretched, like brocaded serfs, around the hill, 
crested and crowned by tall extensive mansions, 
stately in aspect and redundant in device. And 
further back, the sun-clad steeples of the Holy 
Trinity, the Grey Friars, and Saint Mary’s stood 
challenging each other with their jangling chimes ; 
while, paramount over all, the Castle Keep mar- 
shaled his phalanx of turret, battlement and por- 
tal, along the ridge, beneath a blaze of light that 
parched up the hilly streets, sheeted the steep 
roofs in yellow, or leapt from vane to vane in 
living gold, as the lazy noontide winds cheerfully 


Whatever might be the feelings of the horse- 
man while his eye wandered over this delightful 
prospect, he did not express them aloud ; and in- 
deed, supposing he had, we have very good rea- 
sons for not communicating them to our readers. 

It is a well-established rule in the jurisprudence 
of romance, that no hero is to be supposed dead, 
uniess (in the good old Irish acceptation of the 
word), his head has been bona fide and beyond 
all controversy, cut off. 

For instance, you shall see him drop down, 
and turn all the colors of the rainbow ;—‘ pois- 
oned beyond all doubt? say you. Nosuch thing! 
—it is either a sleeping potion, intended to last 
for a certain convenient time, or else some wan- 
dering conjuror administers a restorative that 
brings him back from the very tomb. Drown 
him ‘ full fathom five, and he shall be met with 
in some enchanted island or palace in the wood, 
with as many restoratives as would set up a dozen 
Humane Societies, and surrounded by luxuries 
enough to make one drown oneself for a chance 
of them. When you read—‘and with these 
words he passed the rapier twice through Don 
Jasper’s body, exclaiming, ‘ die dog,’”—or some 
such humane and affable accompaniment to the 
thrust,—it is by common courtesy allowed that 
the said Don Jasper is only to welter in his gore 
for a certain space; long enough to satisfy you 
that he is disposed of for ‘ this day six months ? 
—and then up he starts safe and sound, perhaps 
relieved of an imposthume in his lungs, which 
medicine had long pronounced incurable. As for 
hanging,—pooh ! it is quite a disappointment to 
the reader if that does not prove a bungling job! 
—aAnd so on with all deaths ad infinitum, save 
and except the incontrovertible one above men- 
tioned. 

Vain therefore is it, when an author merely 
states that his hero is never seen more, or never 
heard of more, vain, worse than vain if he should 
flatter himself that the wily, experienced, veteran 
romance reader will take his word for it :—a very 
tyro would feel incredulous. 

From the first moment that such an assertion is 
hazarded, young and old are on thorns for his re- 
appearance. 

Not a solitary stranger is permitted to put up 
at an hostel ;—not an unexpected guest makes his 
appearance at a castle banquet ; nota knight with 
closed aventail and deviceless shield, presents him- 
self at a tournament; not an outlaw lurking in 
his forest cave; nay not a serving man of hand- 
some exterior, and who chances to ‘have done 
the state some service,’ but forthwith the vora- 
cious reader pounces upon him for The Lost One ! 
So catlike is their vigilance, so sleepless their 
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ness and activity,—you would think that not to 
discover the poor author’s little ‘ bit of nonsense,’ 
as Win Jenkins says, involved a deep personal 
disgrace. 

Away then with mystery ! 

“Via the cloud that shadows Borgia!” Not 
one instant will I stoop to concealment—for well 
I know concealment would be vain :—not a sin- 
gle word will I waste to mystify the public,—for 
they refuse to be mystified. 

I will first take breath, and then the liberty of 
informing all, who have accompanied me thus far, 
that the horseman who halted at the entrance of 
fair Richmond town—halted only to breathe his 
steed, whom he had ridden somewhat hard, and 
cool his own brow, that glowed as much from the 
fire within as the heat without. 

And they will fully acquiesce in the propriety 
of my withholding from their confidence any so- 
liloquy of his, whether vocal or mental, when 
they are told what their own sagacity has doubt- 
less long ago discovered, that it was their old ac- 
quaintance Polydore, the page who had been 
whipt on the buttery hatch at Middleham Cas- 
tle, who had been so busy about the kitchen 
fire, and so fond of the sweet-smelling savor of 
its viands, the night that the poisoned banquet 
was served up. 

Having made this frank avowal, I would mere- 
ly hint that at present he goes by the title of Sir 
Angelo Lascelles, whose prowess against the Sol- 
dan and his Paynim host, won him knighthood 
from the sword of King Edward himself. That 
he had the fortune to save the life of Adrian Lord 
Scroop, the consequence of which had been so 
strict a friendship with that nobleman, that he be- 
came his brother in arms ; and now, on his return 
from the Holy Land, was the bearer of missives 
to the Baron’s lady, Aveline Neville, who having 
added the castles of Middlehnm and Raby, to 
Lord Adrian’s large hereditary lordship of Bolton 
Castle, acted as chatelaine in the absence of her 
consort, residing the principal part of the year in 
that princely fortress with her two blooming chil- 
dren, Cicely and Maximilian, 

I think it is Dangle in the Critic, who says that 
“‘ when they do agree on the stage, their unanim- 
ity is wonderful!” and thus it will be confessed 
that when I do explain, it is not by halves. 

Sir Angelo Lascelles then, as it is expedient to 
term him, after casting a careless glance over the 
magnificent landscape before him, proceeded at a 
moderate pace down the steep and circling street 
conducting to the principal hostel in the town. 

This place of hospitable resort was situated in 
the spacious irregular area forming the market- 
place at Richmond. 

A wide, but disproportionately low gateway, 





surmounted with a startling effigy of the great 
black bull of the Nevilles, ushered Sir Angelo 
into a pleasant court, along one wing of which 
extended at midheight the well known solar, or 
open latticed gallery, gaily painted, and so built, 
as to offer, at once to the guests, the liberty of 
basking lazily in the sun, or of walking up and 
down its airy arcade, safely sheltered from the 
rain, 

A low balustrade of carved and colored open- 
work, wrought in circles and saltires, and quatre- 
foils, formed its only protection from the yard 
below, from whence Sir Angelo could see the 
fustian blouze of the citizen, and the long tailed 
cowl of the merchant, enlivened by the gaudy 
raiment of some young Franklin, or the blazoned 
livery of the important pursuivant, among the 
chequered groups that sauntered in the solar, or 
quaffed the cooling tankard of cyder with sprigs 
of balm, in some shady corner of its light colon- 
nade. Sunny, yet shaded, secluded, yet gay, the 
solar, at the Black Bull, was enlivened with that 
mingled hum which ever marks an assembly of 
detached groups conversing in public, but on scpa- 
rate subjects ; the busy and ubiquitous figure of 
the drawer flitting from knot to knot, answering 
all questions and supplying all wants, formed the 
link that connected the whole. 

Sir Angelo haughtily avoided this popular 
haunt of the lounger in the thirteenth century ; 
and, delivering his steed to the care of the ready 
ostler, he made a signal for the chamberlain to 
conduct him into a private apartment. 

Before he disappeared, however, in the interior 
of the hostel, Sir Angelo’s presence and attire had 
attracted the eye of several who were enjoying 
their meridian in the pleasant solar. 

He wore the bascinet, or lighter kind of helmet, 
of a picturesque globular shape, without a crest, 
and open in front, and the glancing steel mail of 
his light haubert was brightly revealed beneath a 
surcoat of purple silk, in the centre of which, a 
large sunflower enwreathed with fire, surmounted 
this motto, 

“T DIE IN ADORING.” 

The broad belt of knighthood cinctured carelessly 
his loins, and the scimitar, a weapon recently 
borrowed from the Turks, sustained itself on his 
thigh. His lance bore the broad red pennon, on 
which was emblazoned the same device of the 
sun-flower, with that audacious motto, which ap- 
peared to proclaim that ignominy, time, and dis- 
tance, had not quenched his old flame. 

That he had a lively recollection at least of the 
disgrace it drew down upon him, we shall see as 
we proceed. 

The cup of racy canary had been quaffed, and 
the silver tankard, its sides misty with the cool 
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ness of the fresh drawn liquor, had been restored 
to mine host, who, according to custom, made a 
leg, and with the old fashioned ‘ hael’—finished 
its contents; when Sir Angelo abruptly broke 
silence, 

‘* How far, sir host of the Black Bull! may it 
be from hence to Bolton castle ?” 


** What, Bolton in Wensley? why you may 
rest and feed your charger, sir knight of the sun 
flower, and feast yourself'to boot in my poor hos- 
tel, and yet reach the towers of Bolton before 
sunset.” 

“* Tarries the lady baroness at Bolton now ?” 

** Marry! doth she: I saw her ladyship’s gen- 
tle face myself this Lammastide, what time I went 
with Red Hal the furrier, and long Dickon the 
smith, to the castle; in our pageant, when I en- 
acted St. Dunstan, Fegs ! had you seen how my 
lady laughed when I took th’ oud un by th’ nose ! 
Oh ’tis a peerless dame !” 

‘* The lady Scroop is liberal then in her main- 
tenance during the baron’s absence ?” 

‘Liberal? ay, as the blessed sun and rain of 
heaven, to be sure, that gladden everything they 
touch !” 

‘“* Holds she high state ?” 

** Ay. by the Holyrood ! royal state, sir knight : 
gallantly doth the baroness Aveline queen it in 
her castle: yet is she merry and gracious withal. 
She holds festivals, whereat barons and dames 
flock like barn-door fowls to the table of dais: 
yet can she speak a free and kindly word to a 
poor hosteler like myself. °T was but at last 
Lammas pageant, that spying me out, for all my 
tin mitre and gilt vest (for I had been pantler at 
Middleham in th’ oud baron’s time, him as they 
said was poisoned by the cook, not as I believed 
it—) but as I was a saying, says my lady” 

“It boots not, mine host—bring me wherewith 
to mend my draught ;—but stay—tell me, for I 
am bound to Bolton castle, and a stranger,—tell 
me, doth the lady Scroop love—I would say doth 
she cherish much the remembrance of her absent 
lord ?” 

Mine host stared, 

‘<I mean, among all the gay revelings and tour- 
naments at which thou sayest she vouchsafes her 
presence,—is there no gallant, no knight, who 
boasts of her bel accoyle,—I say enjoys the fa- 
vorable regard of so absolute a lady ?” 

*‘ Now foy! Sir Knight of the Sunflower! foy! 
that speech smells foul to come from so fair a 
face !” 

“«« Nay, I meant no disparagement to the noble 
dame, ButI have warred in Palestine, and am 
lord Adrian’s brother in arms, and having seen 
him in peril, and sweat and bloodshed, I only 








doubted Jest the baroness dealt lightly in these 
sports and festivals.” 

** Not a whit! not a whit! she deems (and all 
who know the lady Aveline, approve her judg- 
ment), that her warlike lord’s honor is better con- 
sulted in having hospitality and good fellowship 
maintained in his absence, than if she were to sit 
mewed up in a corner of the deep quadrangle, at 
Bolton, or pining in her closet in Middleham don- 
jon She has been heard to say (and I, for one, 
hold it a gallant saying and a good),—that her 
beads in her oratory, and her prayers in the cha- 
pel,—shall never mar the feast in the hall, or the 
chase in the forest. There be tears, mayhap 
shame for the exile ; but glory and the red cup to 
the absent crusader /” 

“True, true!” said Sjr Angelo, while a tran- 
sient spasm twitched his features, ‘“‘ and I may 
well joy at thy speech: for thou wottest, mine 
host, that this bountiful open cheer of the Lady 
Scroop bodes well for a wandering red-cross war- 
rior like myself.” 

** It bodes well to every one who loves honor, 
and whom honor loves,” replied mine host of the 
Black Bull, somewhat snappishly, for he felt 
piqued at the liberty the strange knight had taken 
with one to him so enskyed, and sainted as the 
lady of Bolton. 

The noonday meal was now set before Sir An- 
gelo; and, on its conclusion, he sauntered forth 
into the stables ; where, having seen that his steed 
had been well provendered,—he loitered listlessly 
up and down the court of the hostel, occasionally 
pausing, as his notice was attracted by the vari- 
ous coteries in the solar above. 

At length, a stout-made yeoman, somewhat 
past the meridian of life—his attire bespeaking 
from its gorgeous blazon, that he appertained to 
the illustrious house of Scroop and Raby, was 
observed by Sir Angelo, as he descended the open 
staircase, that led from the solar to the inn yard, 

The knight hesitated a moment, and then seem- 
ed to take some sudden resolution ; for, approach- 
ing the man, who, struck by the bearing and attire 
of Sir Angelo, renewed his advances with a mix- 
ture of surprise and respect, he drew him away 
from the courtyard, and soon engaged him in a 
deep conference, upon which we have, at present, 
neither occasion nor privilege to intrude. 

In an hour afterwards, he of the sunflower was 
seen to ride slowly and unattended, down the 
street by the castle walls, across the bridge over 
the Swale, and up the woody steep of the oppo- 
site bank, 

A long range of dreary moor-land now received 
Sir Angelo and his gallant barb ; but they pricked 
briskly across it. 

Unheeded were the magnificent views from Scat- 
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terick Head, into Preston Scaur, barricaded by the 
broad Penhill. Unnoticed was that long declivity 
which, like a shifted scene at a theatre, so magic 
ally changes the wide purple heath, for dark turfy 
lanes, immured between high banks, enameled 
with flowers, and sepulchred in foliage. Nor did 
the little tavern of the shady village of Redmire, 
detain the night; the Peacock sign over its sunny 
porch, its bay window, its oak-beamed and stone- 
flagged parlor, its massive elmine settle, and its 
well-garnished beaufet, allured the evening travel- 
er in vain, 

On, on, fared horse and horseman into the beau- 
tiful bosom of Wensley dale ; and when the so- 
lemn form of Bolton castle arose before them, the 
sun was just mantling his gigantic towers with 
occidental gold. 

Why ! what Anakim 

Must our baronial ancestors have been, 

Since for their ancient siege and thronedom naught 

Less than a moulded mountain might suffice. 

This embattled palace of the Scroops, the glory 
of Wensley dale, fills, and even overpowers the 
mind by its prodigious grandeur of dimension, and 
the extreme simplicity of its design. 

If you were to be asked about Bolton castle, and 
answered that there were four square towers—and 
nothing else—you would have said the truth. But 
what towers, and what walls !—Semiramis might 
have been proud of them They would have com- 
manded admiration among the marvelous streets 
of elder Babylon; they would have glorified, ay, 
and survived that imperial city. 

*‘ With towers and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small hills, with palaces adorned, 
Porches, and theatres, baths, aqueducts, 
Statues, and trophies, and triumphal arcs ” 

What then must be the effect of this colossal 
structure, as the cynosure of a broad delicious 
dale; with no neighbor to its solitary magnifi- 
cence; nothing but rich pastures, dark forest trees, 
and blue waters, to divide attention; the bleak 


bower, a pleasant apartment in the southern range 
of the castle, and two lovely children, about six 
and eight years old, were engaged at her feet in 
some childish play, occasionally distracting their 
beautiful mother’s attention from the gorgeous il- 
luminations of the parchment she was perusing, 
when the missives of which Sir Angelo was the 
bearer, were put into her hands. 

A cry of joy escaped her; fondly did she kiss 
the seal, and then, scarcely able to articulate her 
orders, that Sir Angelo Lascelles should be hono- 
rably entertained till she could be sufficiently com- 
posed to receive him—she hastily severed the blue 
silk, broke up the wax, and was soon immersed 
in the precious and welcome intelligence they con- 
tained. 

Great was the bustle of the officious domestics 
in attending the stranger whom their mistress de- 
lighted to honor. 

First, Sir Angelo was ushered into the hall, 
where, according to the profuse hospitality of the 
time—the table dormant stood, garnished with all 
kinds of delicates. 

Scarcely had the knight time to do justice to the 
good cheer, when he was apprised that the bath 
awaited his pleasure ; and from thence he was es- 
corted to the chamber of Dais, where a couch of 
gorgeous draperies, counterpane of purple velvet, 
sheets like snow, and blankets white as ermine— 
Indian vases of rich flowers—a cage of golden lat- 
lice filled with burning perfumes, and Tyrian ar- 
ras, representing the exploits of the Crusaders, all 
testified how welcome to Bolton castle was the 
brother-in-arms of its lord. 

Here Sir Angelo received the very acceptable 
tidings that his squire with his sumpter mule had 
arrived; and, in consequence, our wandering 
knight found ample employment in exchanging 
his armor for a lighter habit, in which he purposed 
to appear before the baroness. 

His choice was sumptuous but simple, A close- 
fitting jupon of cloth of silver, withcut seam, and 


mountains of old Warden and Penhill, its only | bordered with red velours, reached to the knee: 
rivals in bulk, and they too distant to echo back |the splendid military belt of scarlet morocco 
the thunders launched on its rebellowing pile in| wrought with gold filagree, crossed it at the hips: 


the summer storm! 


hose of white camlet, powdered with sunflowers, 


As Sir Angelo tramped through the great gate- | terminated in sandals fretted with silver ; and over 
way in the eastern front, the towers soared so /all he threw an exceedingly long mantle of purple- 
high that the sun, though his goal was still dis- | colored samite, having the foliated border, so fa- 
tant, burnished the standard of Scroop, impaling | shionable in those days, and a large red cross, em- 
Neville on the south tower; while the quadran- |broidered on the shoulder, When we add, that 
gle, immersed in shadow, had something inex- the black curly hair, now fleckering with insidi- 
pressibly awful, from the uncommon height of the | ous gray, was duly anointed ; and the mustachios 
buildings that surrounded it, whose gloomy sides, | and beard carefully crisped and scented—we have 
however, were greatly enlivened by the rich de- nothing left but to accompany our old acquaint- 
coration of their bright windows, exhibiting in |ance Polydore the page, under his new title and 
mullion and arch, beautiful variegations of orna- | costume, to the lady Aveline’s bower. 
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tower, along broad galleries, and through stately 
rooms, with yawning fire-places and ponderous 
cornices, and carved oaken ceilings, and hangings 
of divers colors, and divers histories—they led Sir 
Angelo, till the usher stopped at a fine round- 
arched door, 

Opening at his touch, it discovered a beautiful 
apartment, not tapestried as the others, but paint- 
ed in fresco, with some festal scenes of old ro- 
mance ; for, in one compartment, there were the 
pilasters and balconies of a banquet house, filled 
with gayly attired revelers; in another, a garden 
with fountains of silver waters, and birds of rich 
plumage; in a third, a forest of lawny vistas, all 
sun and shade, where the hart and the roe disport- 
ed and basked. Fresh and fine rushes were strewn 
most orderly on the floor; and large China vessels 
filled with fragrant flowers, stood in soft dalliance 
with the warm evening zephyrs that floated in vo- 
luptuously from the open lattices of three great 
windows, one of which admitted the western sun 
that obscured everything in its own brilliance ; 
while the other two facing the south, looked down 
over Wensley dale and its twin-sister Coverdale, 
grouped with herds of cows pouring their frothy 
treasures into the vessels of the hind or dairy- 
maid, 

A boundless overlay of tranquil sunlight tinged 
the glossy red, the snowy white, and the speck- 
less black of the kine, the party-colored raiment 
of the peasants, the luxurious verdure of the croits, 
the darker greenery of the trees, and the cool azure 
of the Ure, with its overpowering but most serene 
refulgence; while the distant village of Middle- 
ham, with its castle towers and church steeple, 
stood shimmering in the golden light. 

In this chamber, so sacred to a summer’s eve, 
did the Scourged Page once more gaze upon Ave- 
line Neville, after a lapse of five and twenty years; 


and so completely had those years done their work. 


both on Polydore’s face and Aveline’s heart, that 
even while she saluted him as a stranger by his 
knightly name, nay, while her eyes glittering with 
dewy delight, thanked him as the herald of her 
lord’s return ; while her heart honored him as lord 
Adrian’s brother in arms, and while her lips bless- 
ed him as the preserver of his life, not a transient 
flash of idea, not a glimpse of memory, suggested 
aught of what he had once been to herself ! 
*Twere vain to say what emotions shook Sir 
Angelo, as his eyes wandered from that form 
(whose cher'shed graces of girlhood were now de- 
veloped in the full flowering beauty of the ma- 
tron) to the two noble children who, having over- 
come their first awe, were now playing about his 
stately form, and admiring his costly habit. 
Whatever those feelings were, Sir Angelo mas- 
tered them admirably; and, ere long, all the em- 





barrassment of a first acquaintance having worn 
off, the Baroness Scroop and the disgraced page of 
Middleham were in the easy and full flow of an 
interesting conversation, With this difference, 
however, that while Aveline was questioning of 
matters most dear and near to her heart, such as 
the health, gallantry, escapes, and precise return 
of her beloved Adrian ; and listening with artless 
eagerness to Sir Angelo’s answers—the sensations 
which every look and accent awakened in Poly- 
dore’s breast were so acute, that nothing less than 
a long habitual discipline of dissimulation could 
have borne him through, or empowered him to 
suppress the cry of agony that sometimes strug- 
gled in his throat, and at others rose to his very 
lips. Even the rousing chronicles of Christendom 
and Osmanlie, and the glorious pictures of Palmy 
Palestine, which Aveline’s interrogatories conjur- 
ed up—mighty as were the memories they in- 
voked—could scarcely for a moment withdraw 
him from the ever gnawing, ever burning thought, 
that he was in the presence of one to whom he 
had once surrendered his affections, and received 
her’s in return ; for whose sake he had received an 
irremediable ignominy ; that it was Avéline, Ave- 
line Neville, at whose side he was then sitting, 
who had obliterated from her affection; ay, from 
her very remembrance, every trace of him who 
was once so dear—him who loved her still witha 
passion which borrowed its chief ingredient from 
revenge! 

We must now use our high prerogative, and 
annihilate time and space in order to suit the limits 
of this our true Chronicle of Bolton Castle. 

Imagine, then, nearly a month to have elapsed 
since our last paragraph. Conceive that interval 
to have been embellished with all the gorgeous 
manifestations of ceremony and courtesy which 
that pictorial age of chivalry loved to create for 
the entertainment of those whom men hold honor- 
able. Paint, in as lively colors as you can, the 
festivals, the huntings, and the jousts, which made 
old Wensley daje rock with the galloping of cour- 
sers, the blowing of horns, the clashing of shields, 
and the ringing of bells. 

Suppose Sir Angelo Lascelles to be the distin- 
guished hero of all these revelings ; and imagine 
the beautiful and illustrious Chatelaine presiding 
over all, with high habitual state, and that frank, 
joyous courtesy, which mine host of the Black 
Bull so graphically described to the Crusader, 
bright and bountiful as the sun, and as inaccessible 
too! 

But Sir Angelo, profoundly subtle as his mind 
was in most instances, fell short in this ; and, like 
all villains, thinking contemptuously of the sex, 
he took this liberality for license 

Still, intoxicated as he was with the condescen- 
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sion of Lady Aveline, and craving, he knew not 
what of vengeance, Polydore was not insane 
enough to imagine, that to approach her affections 
by the usual avenues, would ensure the capitula- 
tion, if not the surrender so important to the grati- 
fication of his odious passions, 

No! his demeanor was uniform and guarded. 
Seated next to her siege of state at the banquet, 
galloping at her side in the field, or sporting on 
the rushes with the little Cicely and Maximilian 
in her bower, the Crusader ransacked every cham- 
ber of his imagination for materials wherewith to 
weave the golden net in which it was his object to 
ensnare the noblest as well as the loveliest lady in 
all the North Riding. 

And as far as his measures were cautiously con- 
cerned did they succeed. 

Sir Angelo now comported himself as an affec- 
tionate brother towards Aveline, and the lady on 
her part already entertained for the Crusader that 
undisguised regard which he flattered himself was 
less cold than that of a sister. 

Accordingly, he proceeded to his next step in 
his gigantic treachery. 

A change exhibited itself by degrees in his con- 
versation and demeanor. Melancholy reveries, 
even in Lady Scroop’s own presence—smiles cut 
short with sighs—interrogatories not meant to be 
understood—broken apostrophes intended to be 
only too intelligible—involuntary starts, and ab- 
rupt gestures ; all apologized for immediately ; to- 
gether with sundry similar mummeries, did our 
adventurer begin to play off, to the great pain as 
well as perplexity of Aveline; whose mind, as 
simple as '® was generous, remained disagreeably 
suspended between anxiety to discover the source 
of Sir Angelo’s perturbation, and delicacy that 
prohibited her appearing to notice it, 

On a sudden the lady of Bolton became as mys- 
terious and melancholy as Sir Angelo himself. 

Her change of cheer was remarked with surprise 
and sorrow, not only by the inmates of the castle, 
but also by those who assembled at its splendid 
hospitalities. 

Not that the entertainments were suspended, or 
that Aveline withdrew from them that spirit of en- 
chantment which her presence always inspired. 

She was still, where the lady Chatelaine, was 
looked for, on her siege of Dais in the hall, or in 
her balcony in the tilt yard: and, as usual, Sir 
Angelo was at the post of honor; but herein was 
a marvelous change: the lady baroness no longer 
appeared to affect the brother-in-arms of her lord 
in public as heretofore; while, in private, they 
were constantly together. She was for ever seek 
ing his conversation, and always left him with in- 
creased disquietude and gloom. While in the 
presence of her guests, or even before her vassals 


and attendants, Aveline exhibited manifest tokens 
of restraint towards the Crusader, and always 
seemed to hesitate between the awkwardness of 
leaving him entirely unnoticed, and the embar- 
rassment of addressing him at all. 

Sir Angelo seemed at once to possess a repelant 
and attractive power, which the lady was both 
unable to resist and unwilling to obey. 

Now, there was a domestic in the princely es- 
tablishment at Bolton castle who looked upon 
Lady Scroop with idolatrous affection. 

Accustomed from her age, the length of her ser- 
vice, and the post she filled in the household, not 
less than froma mind better cultivated than usual, 
and a heart full of honest love, to share the unre- 
served confidence of her lady—this mysterious 
change peculiarly afflicted the old nurse Pamphila 
Norris, 

But it was not her wont to foster in secret any 
consuming grief, especially where her beloved 
lady was in the question; and as we, too, like to 
unbosom ourselves of any perilous stuff, the rea- 
der must just imagine himself in that large bed- 
room in the north-west tower; where, if he visits 
Bolton now, he will be shown the dim lozenged 
lattice in its coved recess, on a pane of which 
Queen Mary Stuart inscribed her celebrated lines 
—and a disconsolate looking place it is; but at the 
period when we draw the curtain from the scene, 
it wore a very different aspect. 

It was night. A braul, of unusual magnificence, 
had been held in honor of young Maximilian’s 
eighth birth-day, The guests had now returned 
to their stately homes, or retired to their rest in 
the castle: the lights had ceased to flare along the 
deep quadrangle, or to flash from the galleries and 
windows. 

The chamber was arrayed in the costliest gar- 
niture, where colors bourgeoning on damask and 
brocade, or subdued along the storied arras, blend- 
ed dreamily with the softened lights, and faint 
perfumes that floated through the apartment. 

The baroness was half sitting, half reclining in 
a large chair ; her hair, unbound, floated over her 
bosom, whose loosened zone almost betrayed the 
paradise it was meant to protect. 

The silken sandals were unlaced from her fairy 
feet, one of which old Pamphila, on her knees, 
was gently chafing ; the gorgeous cap of Mainte- 
nance, purple lined with ermine, lay beside Lady 
Aveline, and across it, an inestimable carcanet, of 
great rubies and emeralds interchanged, was toss- 
ed as if in disdain. 

The lady wes speaking vehemently. 

** Yes, Pamphila! he admitted the fact! Much 
importuned, Sir Angelo did reluctantly confess 
that he had been delegated by my husband, an ac- 
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a spy upon my conduct—in the arduous situation 
of Chatelaine, think ye :—oh, no!”—here Lady 
Scroop laughed bitterly, “oh! no, no!—but as 
the young dame—(save the mark !) the comely 
dame—the wanton dame—(nay, interrupt me not! 
if my Lord Scroop spoke not that—his injurious 
act expressed it!)—I say, this Crusader, this 
stranger to my house, my honor, and myself—is 
sent by my dishonorable lord to spy out, ascer- 
tain, and faithfully report, forsooth—how Aveline 
Neville deports herself in his absence ;—whether, 
as a mistress she is prudent, affectionate as a mo- 
ther, or—patience just heaven !—faithful as a 
wife !” 

A violent burst of hysterical tears closed this 
speech. 

Pamphila Norris, in the meantime, listened, 
without either raising her coifed head, or suspend- 


just suspicion, or elated by presumptuous flat- 
tery.” 

“Lady! the angry spot is yet on your brow, 
although the gentle word is on your lip—but the 
old nurse hath begun boldly, may she go on safe- 
ly 

**She may!” was the steadfast answer of the 
beautiful Baroness ;—and, reasonably anticipating 
something of what followed, though far from 
dreaming a/l—Aveline sat, with rigid hand, com- 
pressed lip, and managed eye—upright in her vel- 
vet chair, as Pamphila Norris proceeded. 

‘“‘That’s mine own sweet lily!—and tell me 
now, quietly, why hast thou been of late so fre- 
quently with Sir Angelo Lascelles alone ?” 

“ Would you have us agitate such themes in 
public 2?” 

*“No, sweeting!—surely; but, the bitter tale 





ing her office of chafing those lovely little feet, | 
which, by their agitation, seemed ever and anon! 
manifestly to threaten the destruction of the good 
old woman’s equilibrium ; a thing not easily to be | 
restored, if we consider that lengthy and cumbrous 
involution of apparel, and the portly dimensions of | 
the wearer. 

At length, when the passion had expired in low | 
piteous sobs—Pamphila ceased chafing her lady’s | 
foot, and turning up to her a face, which, muffled | 


: é | 
as it was with the curtch to her brow, and the! 


gorgot to her chin, with not a lock of her gray | 
hair visible—left yow to imagine how well she | 
would have looked as a specimen in the British | 
or Hunterian Museum—she broke silence. 

** And what said the valiant Crusader for him- 
self, my sweet lady-bird ?” 

“‘Why ? what should he say, save that he took 
shame to himself for the ungenerous office which | 
Lord Scroop had foisted upon him ; and which he | 
had rashly undertaken, from zeal for that unjusti- 
fiable friend.” 

** And ignorance of his admirable wife? closed | 
not the pleading thus, lady ?” 

Blood-red blushed the beautiful Lady Scroop— 
blazed angrily her eye—and scornfully her lip 
curled; you would have paused, as men listen, 
when the lightning hath flashed, for the tremen- 
dous music of the thunder - 

Not so, nurse Pamphila ; who stood her ground, 
and met there boding signs with the dogged im- 
perturbable air of one prepared for the worst, and 
resolved to combat with it too, 

Quickly, however, as the sammer blaze softly 
shimmering in midnight heaven, in whose silent 
train comes no explosion, the expression passed 
away. 

“Well, and if he did say so, my most senten- 
tious and censorious Pamphila! that wife knows 
herself too well, either to feel degraded by un- 
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having been told, who would touch a poisoned cup 
twice ?” 

“They who think an antidote lies at the bot- 
tom! the burning pang of insult was to be cooled 
only by contempt !” 

** Now forbid it all the saints! but this false 
knight hath been talking deceit to my own guile- 
less Aveline !” 

«Oh Pamphila! he hath been breathing in mine 
ears sounds like some half-lost old melody; his 
words I scarcely marked, but his speech had such 
a strange charm; it was as though in winter’s 
gloom, and cold, some chance recalled to one the 
sunshine and sweet flowers of summer.” 

« And you listened ?” 

** How could I help but listen 7” 

** And often and over ?” 

** Again and again and again—till”— 

“Oh my poor child! till what ?” 

‘© Till I detected him !—till I observed the ser- 
pent’s trail too manifest upon the flowers I had so 
perilously admired !” 

“Weil! well, and then 2” 

** Nay, Pamphila, my lord hath foully wronged 
the wife of his bosom, and she must have ven- 
geance !” 

‘Oh, for pity, my lady !” 

** Vengeance, I say, her bleeding honor asks, 
and shall obtain :—but, oh, Norris! not that fran- 
tic that suicidal vengeance which, in order to pun- 
ish a groundless jealousy, proves it to be just! 
No! bear witness, angels! that know how inno- 
cent Iam of aught that may impugn a matron’s 
honor—not all Lord Adrian’s injurious suspicion 
—not all his knightly emissary’s sugared adula- 
tion, have quenched in Aveline Neville’s bosom, 
one spark of a wife’s affection, or loosened one 
link of a wife’s fidelity !” 

And Lady Aveline, wreathing her white arms 
around Pamphila’s neck, and hiding her glowing 
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face in her bosom, indulged in a second but less 
passionate luxury of tears. 

«Sweetest Lady Aveline!” at length said the 
sage and deep accents of the good old Pamphila 
—** sweetest lady! waste not thy time and pow- 
ers upon this bootless passion. Bless heaven, as I 
do, that thou hast had wisdom and grace—in the 
hour of temptation ; and, now, listen from what a 
snare thou hast been delivered! Thou knowest 
Lambert, the castlewarden ?” 

** How should I not know my foster-brother, 
my kind Pamphila’s only son ?” 

‘*Well! I meant not that; but thou remember- 
est he was the porter at Middleham; and, at thy 
suit, my Lord Scroop advanced him to be warden 
here of Bolton.” 

**Good nurse! the night wears late and mine 
eyes wax dull!” 

“They will be keener anon! This stranger 
knight—” 

“*Oh, enough, enough of him !” 

**Ay, and more than enough!—but not half 
what you are like to have !—no stranger is he !” 

** Sayest thou?” 

‘I say he is no stranger—no knight, or, if he 
be a knight—no better an one than may be made 
out of a Scourged Page.” 

“ What 2” 

‘ This crusader, this intelligencer, as he delivers 
himself, of my Lord Scroop; this trusty servitor, 
who would fain see carved for himself the pie he 
hath marred for his master; this reveler at other 
men’s tables—this chieftain in other men’s houses, 
is no other than that Polydore, thy father’s page, 
at Middleham, whom they whipt because the poor 
cur’s mouth watered at forbidden dainties. Mar- 
ry, they say he hath paid off part of the old score, 
and sti]l thinks the debt too deep by half !” 

“Cruel Pamphila! carst thou find no other 
food for thy mockery than the events of that dread- 
ful time ?” 

“Would I were mocking!” replied the nurse, 
with trembling eagerness, and forthwith proceed- 
ed fully to unbosom herself in the ears of her af- 
frighted and breathless mistress. 

It is not the province of our humble chronicle 
to enter into minute details; and we are thankful 
that it is no business of ours to relate how Poly- 
dore got to the Holy Land, how Jong he had been 
there, and how he became distinguished in the 
Crusader’s host, not less for good fortune than 
valor. 

Among their fruits, it is enough for us to record 
his attainment to that honor which in those days 
rendered him the peer of nobles, and the associate 
of sovereigns, together with the friendship of the 
Jaron of Bolton; on which last circumstance, the 
adventurer purposed to build his entire structure 





of indemnity for the past, and aggrandisement for 
the future. 

He had not been long an inmate of Bolton Cas- 
tle—where it is hardly necessary to say he had no 
commission whatever from the Lord Scroop, be- 
yond that which ushered him to the unbounded 
hospitality of a princely mansion, and the good 
graces of a consort, whom Baron Adrian trusted 
as absolutely as he loved intensely—Polydore, we 
say, had not been long there, before he had fully 
(as he fancied) secured the co-operation of Lam- 
bert Norris, already privy to his mysterious and 
fatal re-appearance at Middleham. 

This was the man whom he had noticed in the 
solar of the hostel at the Black Bull. On that oc- 
casion he revealed himself to Lambert, and partly 
by threats of the past and promises for the future, 
he obtained his oath of secrecy, and secured his 
promise not to interfere with his designs, which, 
by degrees—then, and subsequently, at Bolton, he 
fully unfolded to his weak and pusillanimous vas- 
sal, whom, in fact, the master villany of Poly- 
dore fairly overcrowed. 

From that period, however, the poor warden 
began to betray symptoms of the melancholy and 
disorder which had exhibited themselves among 
others in the castle. 

Old Pamphila, his mother, was of course among 
the first who noticed it; and putting one circum- 
stance to another, in her sagacious brain, she ne- 
ver rested till she had extorted the entire secret 
from Lambert’s compunctuous visitings of nature ; 
in short, his mother so wrought upon his vascil- 
lating mind, long agitated by remorse for his nega- 
tive acquiescence in the unjust death of the cook 
at Midd!eham—that he offered not only to prevent 
the crime Sir Angelo meditated, but also to bring 
the arch traitor himself to detection and punish- 
ment, 

As to our hero’s notions, they ran somewhat in 
this strain :— 

Bolton Castle, and Middleham, and Raby, would 
make a glorious heritage ! and why should not his 
brother in arms make him the heir? but he would 
not take it with incumbrances—not he! Lady 
Scroop was to become the vessel of his lust—and 
then her reputation be dashed down at the feet of 
her returning lord, broken by his not fully-woven 
calumnies into irreparableruin. And the children 
—they were to be spirited away, and Lambert 
Norris had engaged for this. But surely this was 
somewhat ungrateful to his absent friend? Pish, 
a mere rush in his way! But it would break his 
heart! So much the sooner would Polydore be his 
heir! he owed him a life, too, already. Ay, but 
the beautiful Lady Aveline! had he no compas- 
sion for her—her whom he had once loved? her ' 
what? 
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The Scourged Page! oh, no! but we loathe such 
devilish lucubrations, and willingly shake them off 
our hands, 

The castle clock in the adjoining bell-turret had 
tolled so often during Pamphila’s long and intev- 
larded tale of dismay, that we must now leave the 
thunder-stricken Aveline to get what sleep she 
might, after all these liberal designs upon her ho- 
nor, her happiness, and her estate, had been laid 
before her ;—and hasten to cut off the web of our 
story, like a weaver who is either too idle to com- 
plete his work, or too eager to receive his wages. 

About-two days after this important conference, 
missives arrived at Bolton Castle with tidings that 
Lord Adrian had landed safely at Whitby, and 
only tarried to perform certain vows at St. Hilda’s 
shrine, ere he proceeded to embrace his wife and 
children in his own princely castle 

They found the whole household plunged in 
consternation. 

That very morning had the lady baroness been 
discovered by nurse Pamphila, dead in her bed. 

No one bore the exterior tokens of grief and 
dismay with more consummate skill than Sir An- 
gelo Lascelles ;—but as to his actual feelings it is 
hard to say, whether satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment predominated. True;—one main impedi- 
ment to his designs on the lordly heritage of his 
brother in arms was thus removed, and nothing 
seemed to remain between him and his wicked 
wishes, but the two young children, whom he 
could put out of the way, as occasion suited—and 
by such time as he should have completely riveted 
the baron’s affections and confidence, which he 
had already so greatly beguiled. 

But then—though his covetousness was thus 
advanced—lust and revenge, its associate devils, 
tormented him with passions now never to be gra- 
tified: for Polydore could be as grand as he was 
grovelling in villany ; and to have humbled her, 
who, having caused his ignominy, had trampled 
on his love; to have laid her honor in the dust, 
and then yelled over it, “‘ Iam Polydore! I am 
the Scourged Page!’ had been a transport to his 
evil imagination, the relinquishment of which, 
maimed and defeatured ali his other prospects. 

We would not, if we could, adequately describe 
the scene that ensued on Lord Scroop’s return to 
his castle—when Sir Angelo Lascelles having re- 
ceived him in the hall, himself as black in visage 
and habiliments as the trappings of wo that muf- 
fled its lofty walls, conducted the widowed noble- 
man to the chamber of death. 

There, watched only by the inconsolable Pam- 
phila—stretched upon that nuptial couch which 
she had preserved so spotless, her beautiful form 
enfolded in Jong white drapery, one hand extend 
ed by her side, holding a rosary; the other on her 








breast, grasping a crucifix—a chaplet of white 
roses around her marble temples—cold, pale, and 
motionless, as if she had been her own effigy, lay 
poor Aveline Neville. 

On one side stood the bereaved husband : on the 
other, Polydore. 

Profound as the misery of Lord Adrian was, he 
could not help, for one moment, forgetting the in- 
tensity of his own anguish, when, on raising his 
head from a deep long trance of agony, he observ- 
ed the extraordinary state of Sir Angelo Lascelles. 

He had relinquished the little hands of Cicely 
and Maximilian, whom he had led to their mo- 
ther’s bedside, and they had retired in terror to the 
very farthest end of the chamber, He stood bend- 
ing over the bed, his hands clasped, his body con- 
vulsed, his limbs quivering, the veins on his fore- 
head like cords braided with perspiration, his eyes 
glaring, his lips writhen, and his whole counte- 
nance red, even to blackness, with passion. Ths 
was no counterfeit! yet the most elaborate acting 
would not so effectually have promoted his views 
with Lord Scroop as this natural conflict of the 
most hellish passions in his heart! 

The wretched baron suspended his own holier 
and more chastened grief, that he might assuage 
these life-dethroning paroxysms of Sir Angelo 
Lascelles. 

And when at length his own deep withering sor- 
row, eating away his health, devouring his very 
heart, had bowed the noble Adrian, like some king- 
ly oak of ages, to the earth—it was the assiduous 
love of Sir Angelo Lascelles—a love he deemed 
surpassing the love of woman—that suggested, 
first of all, 2 change of scene for the health of his 
body ; and then, by degrees, a pilgrimage to St. 
Thomas at Canterbury, or to the Holy Sepulchre 
itself, for the health of his soul. 

In all this Sir Angelo prospered, A lingering 
desire to resume the cross, checked only by relue- 
tance to leave his orphan children, was thus fos- 
tered, and at last matured into a resolution to join 
immediately the remnant that was still warring in 
Palestine. 

Sir Angelo Lascelles, for his part, out of pure 
love for his heart-broken brother in arms, volun- 
tari.y offered to abandon his own further prospects 
of distinction in this realm of renown, and con- 
sented to remain in Yorkshire as chatelain of 
Lord Scroope’s castles and baronies, and as guar- 
dian to the lovely little Cicely and the noble Max- 
imilian, 

«« Now then!” exclaimed Pamphila Norris to 
her son, the castle-warden; “ now, then, the vil- 
lain’s cup is full, and by my Halidome, it shall 
overflow till its last drop is poured out upon the 
earth, and exhales like a dunghill vapor in the 
sun !" 
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Vying with each other to show their artping 
demonstrations of respect and sympathy, the feu- 
dal aristocracy of the North Riding flocked to Bol- 
ton Castle at an early hour on the morning ap- 
pointed for the baron’s departure. 

It was that hour when the sun has just ascend- 
ed over the hills, and 

**Fires the proud tops of the Eastern pines” 

with a sparkling tranquility, a sober brilliance, 
peculiar to itself. The sky has all the freshness 
of night, without the dazzle of the day. The 
woods retain their shade without their gloom ; the 
dust lies undisturbed on the dewy highway ; no 
smoke ascends from the chimney ; the matin song 
of the blackbird, and the sonorous calls of the 
milky mothers of the herd, resound from afar 
through the clear, still air; and the river glides 
dreamily under its forest banks, without one awa- 
kening sparkle on its bosom, 

A mantling flood of morning sunlight illuminat- 
ed the eastern front of the castle, darting far into 
the ribbed vault of its deep gateway. The ample 
platform that stretched before it, displayed a con- 
gregation of knights and nobles, whose steeds ri- 
valed their riders in stateliness of form and splen- 
dor of equipment. And the squires waving the 
bannered cognizances of their masters, and the 
pages shouting their war-cries, and the steeds, 
jingling their harness, and battering the paved 
platform with their hoofs, bore as stran e a con- 
trast to the melancholy tolling of one great bell in 
the campanile, as the haughty forms and blazoned 
apparel of that gorgeous assembly exhibited to 
that grief-enfeebled form, which, attired in pil- 
grim’s weed, and attended only by Sir Angelo 
Lascelles, emerged from the shadowy arches of 
the great gateway. 

Pamphila Norris had stationed herself outside 
the portal, in front of a group of vassals, who had 
thronged to take their last look of their departing 
lord. 

The solemn greeting between the mourning no- 
bleman and his sympathising friends had now ta- 
ken place; Lord Scroop had delivered his solemn 
thanks for their courtesy, and was turning away 
to mount his sumpter mule, which a page held 
ready harnessed, at hand, when, at the same in- 
stant, Pamphila quitted the group at the castle 
portal, moved up to Baron Adrian, laid her with- 
ered hand on his arm, and advanced her lips to 
his ear, 

Just then, Sir Angelo Lascelles, apparently 
overpowered by his feelings, was hurrying to hide 
himself in the seclusion of the castle, when lo! a 
voice issued from the quadrangle, sounding like 
an angel’s trumpet through the hollow gateway :— 

“Back! traitor, poisoner, seducer—back! or 
these high battlements will crash and crumble 





above thine execrable head! Back to the death 
thou hast deserved ! never more shall perfidy and 
dishonor in thy shape pollute this court !” 

Sir Angelo, or Polydore, as we shall style him 
now, recoiled; aud well he might, for, sweeping 
from the inner arch of the great gateway, with 
hasty but stately step, like some beauteous em- 
press of romance bursting from the dungeons of 
the enchanter, the Lady Aveline passed forth upon 
the platform. 

But it was no longer the cold, ghastly, grave- 
clad form which had so shaken Polydore when he 
beheld it last. 

Arrayed in her gorgeous habit of high ceremo- 
ny, radiant with the excitement of the moment, 
leading in each hand the young Maximilian and 
his sister in their holiday dress, Lady Scroop sped 
through the portal—saw the smiling old Pamphila 
supporting, rather than leading, toward her the 
bewildered baron, and just articulating— 

*‘ Forgive, forgive! I durst not trust thee till 
that arch villain was unmasked!” fell in breath- 
less transports on Lord Adrian’s bosom. 

And here I would fain, as my brethren of the 
goosequill say, ‘‘ drop my pen,”—but we have not 
yet quite done with Polydore, and something also 
ought to be said about that imposture in the corpse 
scene—which we hope, for the time, proved suc- 
cessful, 

Know all men, therefore, by these presents, that 
Pamphila Norris had employed the same means 
with Lady Aveline, as Friar Lawrence with Juliet. 

“ Take thou this phial, being then in bed ; 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off, 

When presently thiough all thy veins shall run 
A wild and drowsy humor, which shall seize 
Kach vital spirit, for no pulse shall keep 

His natural progress, but surcease to beat ; 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liv’st ; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 

To pale ashes ; thine eyes’ windows fall 

Like death when he shuts up the day of life. 
Each part, deprived sat government, 
Shall stiff, and stark, and cold appear like death: 
And, in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death, 
Thou shalt remain, full two and forty hours, 
And then awake as {rom a pleasant sleep.” 

Thus, while Polydore was left fully to unmask 

himself, the baroness was withdrawn from his 
peril. 
Lambert, the castlewarden’s evidence complete- 
ly established Polydore’s meditated guilt, at Bol- 
ton ; and, as to the darkly horrible deaths at Mid- 
dleham, though Norris could only speak to the 
mysterious appearance, and sudden departure of 
Polydore, on that direful night, and lament his 
own criminal suppression of that important fact, 
yet the conviction that the Scourged Page had 
been the atrocious poisoner was unavoidable. 

Nay, if there had remained any doubt, it was 
removed by Polydore himself, who, after his first 
blank dismay had subsided, relapsing into his old 
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natural fierceness, confessed himself the author of 
those multiplied murders, glorying in the deed, 
and only lamenting that he was to die without 
more eminently signalizing his revenge. 

This false knight, nevertheless, obtained what 
ne scarcely deserved, a full and patient trial ; and, 
peing convicted of the horrible crimes laid to his 
charge, was sentenced to a death fearfully charac- 
terising the barbarism of the age ; and which, toge- 
ther with the punishments for heresy, high trea- 
son, and standing mute, so long stigmatized the 
pages of the statute book with severities from 
which Draco would have turned in disgust. 

It was adjudged that an immense cauldron should 
be set, filled with boiling water, on a mound near 
Middleham, and that the poisoner should be 
plunged into it—bound, naked, and alive. 

Amidst a prodigious multitude from the neigh- 
boring villages and towns, on the day appointed 
for Polydore’s execution, a gigantic vessel of iron 
was seen curling up its white vapors into the clear 
air, while the darting flames that licked the glow- 
ing metal looked sickly in the noontide sun. 

At the sudden tolling of the great castle bell, 
all eyes were turned toward the gateway, from 
whence a procession was now seen emerging in 
the direction of the fatal spot. 

It was the sheriff of Richmond and his men at 
arms, escorting the criminal to his excruciating 
death. 

Polydore walked in the centre, stripped to his 
bare skin, and having only his shirt fastened about 
his loins: his hands were tied behind his back, the 
thick curls of his hair cut off, and his beard close 
shaved in token of ignominy. He looked round 
him, however, with effrontery, and even fierce- 
ness ; and the spectators were compelled tod think 
of his horrid enormities, in order to counteract the 
compassion he so little deserved. 

Arrived at the place of punishment, Polydore 
was suffered to wait some time, to afford space for 
observing what impression the appalling prepara- 
tions produced upon him But he viewed them 
with a steady gaze, and appeared quite indifferent 
to his fate; sometimes glancing haughtily on the 
spectators, who stood breathless with anticipation 
of the tortures he so little regarded—and some- 
times, looking carelessly at his own sinewy limbs, 
and well-proportioned trunk—as if to see that 
every nerve was in its plave, to sustain manfully 
the agony that awaited him. 

At length the sheriff advanced to the prisoner, 
and announced to him that, at the merciful inter- 
cession of those whom he had most bitterly 
wronged, the mortal part of his punishment was 
remitted to him, on the sole condition, however, 
of his banishing himself forth of the realm, for the 
remainder of his life. 





The officer then ordered the criminal’s hands to 
be unbound, and his apparel to be restored to him. 

The wretched Polydore stood for awhile in 
senseless bewildered gaze—and then burst forth 
with a vehemence that proclaimed insanity. 

‘** Hence to Acheron with your whining cant of 
mercy ! twice have they bared this wretched body 
of mine for torture. Once have their cruel rods 
inscribed their red characters on my skin! And 
now, they have got up this barbarous mummery, 
they dare not act it—lest they should send their 
writhing victim to his repose too soon! But thus 
I spit at you! thus I defy you! and thus I erase 
for ever the records of my shame!” 

Polydore shook aloft his unfettered arm, threw 
a glance of triumphant frenzy around, and in the 
next moment had plunged himself headlong into 
the boiling flaming cauldron. 


THOUGHTS BY THE CRADLE OF A SLEEP- 
ING INFANT. 

BY MRS. N. ORR. 
Wiruin a darkened room, where scarce a thread 
Of golden sunlight crept, an infant lay. 
Its eyes were closed in sleep, and round its lips 
Played an angelic smile, as if it heard 
The lullaby of spirits, and the gush 
Of seraph harmony. With noiseless tread 
I sought its couch and scanned each lineament: 
The violet orbs were hid, and o'er its cheeks 
Was a rich teint, like in the roses core ; 
The glossy ringlets fell around a brow 
Of pearly purity, and the round chin 
Smiled with its merry dimples. One small hand 
Grasped a gay painted toy—and from the fold 
Of the rich coverlet, a tiny foot was stealing. 
I turned away, for thoughts of future years 
Came o’er the mind’s unshadowed disc, 
And dim revealments, like the vapor wreaths 
Around the mountain’s brow, passed and were gone ; 
I turned away for winding memory’s thread, 
That long had tangled iain, though yet unbroken, 
I saw again the roof-tree of my sire, 
And in the spray of the wild fountain stood 
And watched the drops, like tiny seed pearls fall, 
And nestle, in the blue bell’s perfumed cup ; 
And then I knelt beside a sister’s couch 
And traced the imprint of his perfect touch 
Upon a sister’s form. And then when golden suns 
And budding flowers, and the rich melody 
Of heaven’s warblers, had ushered her 
To the fair portals of full womanhood, 
I saw the violets parted in the vale, 
And that dear one, now cold and still in death, 
Laid gently down beneath them. I had watched 
Beside her when the light of life was bright, 
And when the imprint of the tyrant’s touch 
Glowed with a crimson brightness on her cheek ; 
And I had read—through all the deep midnight 
Of doubt and fear—of him of Gethsemane, 
And with a sister’s love pointed to Him 
Who from chaotic darkness bade the world 
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And all the glittering host of heaven appear, 

And then when the glad smile of perfect Faith 

Illumined her wan features, and the joy 

Of her new hopes, was as a seraph’s joy, 

I felt the south wind through the wood-bine creep, 

And saw the sunlight steal its golden threads 

Through the green leaves, tangled, and strangely 
braided, 

And heard her voice so straugely musical 

As if attuned to some celestial harmony, 

Break forth in songs of praise,—and tnen I felt 

The pressure of her hand and thought she slept— 

She did, but to awake in the bright spirit land. 

On angel pinions her pure soul was borne 

To its new home on high, I did not weep 

That she was called away—I knew her crown 

Of Righteousness was won, and when we piled 

The damp sod of the valley on her breast, 

I knew the perfume of the bruised flowers 

Was floating up in incense unto Heaven. 

Then chide me not, when the rich hue of health 

Is mantling on the cheek of the young child, 

If from the memories of my girlhood joys 

T cull one linked with sorrow, and my tears 

Fall fast and thick a tribute, unto her 

Who shared a widowed mother’s love. 


eee eee 


THE PANORAMA OF LIFE. 
BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 
Author of ‘* Old Cro’ Nest.” 

HE Summer has gone! The 
f bright and beautiful summer! 
and what a host of fair antici- 
pations and hopes unrealized 
have perished with it! It is sad- 
dening to sit by the no longer 
opened window, and note the 
falling of the leaves upon the ground ; to observe 
the lessened brilliancy of the half-drooping flow- 
ers by your side—now they shrink and curl up 
among themselves, as if they too were gifted with 
human sense, and human feelings, and would fain 
shelter themselves from the unpleasant and chill- 
ing influence which hangs with leaden weight 
upon the altered atmosphere ! 

Everything in nature seems to have undergone 
achange. The long, dried branches of the trees 
upon the sidewalks stand out in bold relief against 
the almost colorless sky, and thin, gaugelike clouds 
flit, incessantly, athwart the sun’s declining disk, 
like aerial habitants, migrating to some more ge- 
nial atmosphere, .... . Truly, ’tis a melancholy 
month—this same month of October! To look 
upon the sickly specimens of vegetation in the 
florists’ windows, the existence of a brighter race 
of flowers beyond their confined precincts seems 
altogether a fabulous idea, and you wonder— 
while taking the air in your tight-buttoned over- 





ceding winter—whether there has really been any 
summer at all, or you have not by some possibili- 
ty, fallen asleep over your last comfortable din- 
ner, and dreamed all those visions, scenes and in- 
cidents which ever and anon come crowding upon 
your imagination. 

To those whose minds are apt to follow the bent 
of their bodies, in the item of health, (we do not 
for a moment suppose that there are any among 
our wide circle of acquaintances so ethereally con- 
stituted as to be able to withstand the dispiriting 
effects of American weather !) we can suggest no 
better remedy—Brandreth’s pills and warm bathing 
apart from the question—than a quiet man’s com- 
munion with the delightful and soul-stirring songs 
of Barry Cornwall ; or, better still, with the quaint 
but glowing chapters of our favorite old Sir John 
Froissart. But this must be resorted to in the af- 
ternoon, only, when your dinner has put you ina 
good humor with the rest of your kind, and you 
are not apt to be as unmerciful in respect to the 
failings of others as when, in the full possession 
of a remorseless appetite. ... . Beside, dozing is a 
lazy habit, and if you sleep after dinner, you may 
comfort yourself with the assurance that you will 
not be able to close your eyes after bed time! 

There is, however, another kind of employment 
not less instructive, perhaps, when viewed in its 
proper light, than your books. Go to your win- 
dow and gaze upon the never ceasing panorama 
of life which hurries incessantly past ; it is a page 
in the book of life well worth the studying. La- 
dies, with their delicate feet well guarded from the 
cold by thickly lined conveniences of silk and fur, 
and their fragile persons closely enwrapped in 
shawls and cloaks, glide by likeswans. There is 
the usual assortment of foreign-looking individu- 
als in brown gaiters, sacks and rakish Learies, 
who, by their impertinent glances and incessant 
gestures, appear to be acquainted with everybody, 
and yet nobody appearing to be acquainted with. 
There are the same nice young men who wear 
moustaches, carry eye-glasses, and endeavor to 
resemble Frenchmen as much as _possible—al- 
though the great probability is, they never learned 
a word of French in their little lives, and could 
not translate anything beyond ‘* kommy-voo-porty- 
voo-o,” if you asked them. In close vicinity with 
some such character, you may see a slender pale- 
faced youth, whose clothes have evidently seen 
better days. His lofty forehead is indicative of 
intelligence, and there is a sneer upon his lip as 
his glance rests upon the exquisitely dressed apes 
who pass him. Poor fellow! in that sallow coun- 
tenance—those sunken eyes, you may read the 
doom of genius! Lovely maidens pass him by 
with a glance of contempt, to follow with their 
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tache. Their cultivated tastes cannot abide a 
shabby exterior, no matter how warm the heart, 
or how gentle the soul that it covers. Yet that 
worn garment may shrine a treasure which the 
wealth of the Indies could not purchase ! 

And now comes along another kind of person- 
age: he is what may be called extremely well- 
dressed. A Spanish wrapper is thrown about his 
person: the pristine gloss has faded slightly, but 
still it is respectable. His hat is set on the top of 
a very intellectual head of hair, and a complacent 
self-satisfied smile plays upon his lips. He bears 
a little roll of paper in his hand; he is the ‘ musi- 
cal critic” of some daily newspaper, and with the 
little article in his dexter digits, he intends to an- 
nihilate for ever the fair fame of some devoted fol- 
lower of Terpsichoré. 

About-five o’clock these pefsonages vanish, and 
their place is occupied by a different train, for the 
most part composed of down-town merchants, 
dingy-looking stock-brokers, with Wall street and 
the Exchange staring boldly out in every linea- 
ment of their sharp, peaked features; whole be- 
vies of rosy-cheeked shop-girls, with the bright- 
est of all bright eyes, and dimpled mouths which 
seem momently ready to break into a mischievous 
smile at the corners. Then come the mechanics, 
Jaden with the implements of their various crafts, 
and all looking mightily fatigued with their day’s 
Jabor, and eager for the smoking hot suppers 
which await them from the hands of their baxom 
wives and blooming daughters—to say naught of 
the heavily freighted omuibuses, rolling lazily, 
like huge Leviathans, over the rattling pavement. 
Yet an air of satisfaction and good humor seems 
to pervade everybody and everything. 

It is different in the winter—the cold, icy win- 
ter! The side-walks are covered with frosted 
snow, and the eaves of houses, chimnies and win- 
dows are decked in the same transparent mantle. 
Men hurry to and fro o’er the slippery pavement, 
thickly wrapped, with heads inclined and shuf- 
fling footsteps. The shop windows are arrayed 
carelessly, and with no regard for display, We 
miss the fairy forms and rosy faces which charm- 
ed us in the summer. Here and there you may 
see a stray female—hardly to be recognized from 
the garments in which she is shrouded; but she 
looks neither to the right nor to the left, and it is 
evident that business alone has called her from her 
comfortable home. Or, perchance, crouching upon 
the steps of some splendid mansion, a worn and 
withered form—shriveled and shivering—whose 
haggard features and deeply hollowed eyes, betray 
the ravages of famine and despair, meets ever and 
anon the wandering gaze. But no one stops to 
relieve the dying beggar—for every one is cold on 
wet days, and in their own uncomfortableness 





forget the sufferings of others. Hark! how the 
blast rattles, and the casements shake! Wo to the 
poor wretches whom poverty compels to meet its 
fury! 


RANAAAAAAAAAAAR 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
BY SAVAGE WALTER. 


Cuanacters: THeo. Hook anp Tom Hoop. 


OOK, [yawning].—Upon my 
soul, Tom, I’m deuced tired ; 
until five o’clock, this morn- - 
ing—I'm in a bad humor. 

Hoop. I hope your humor 
last night was not of like qua- 
lity ; gentlemen of your pro- 
fession should —— 

Hook. Gentlemen of my 
profession, Tom? Egad don’t 
you consider yourself one of 
us? 

Hoop. No! I’m nota ‘ diner 
out’ in the full sense. Oh! 
oh Thad, it’s there you injure 
yourself; such powers as yours should bring 
higher prices than smiles which any fool may win 
from a woman, and dinners which any fool will 
give. 

Hoox. Really now, Tom, you're too hard, and 
yet your plasters allay the smart. 

Hoop. Join the reform party my boy and reel 
off some new Gilbert Gurneys., Quit the talking, 
and go in the writing; there are great chords to 
be touched in that line. Thus when you are no 
longer to be seen and heard, the public will read 
you; meantime your health and your pocket will 
improve vastly. But what did you last evening ? 

Hoox Stirred up the usual ingredients of a 
London crush ; flippant coxcombs, embryo states- 
men, acidulating dowagers, and nectarizing dam- 
sels, Jokes, epigrams and impromptus was my 
price for the privilege of their company. 

Hoop. Of cour-e you gave them all the fruits 
of your morning labors. That is, all that would 
suit; for sometimes you know, one can’t very 
well wedge in an impromptu composed ten hours 
before! 

Hooxk You’re a hood-winker—just the spe- 
cimen of my man-hood! How well you under- 
stand the art of wit. 

Hoop. You do well to call it an art. Genius 
and nature may put the stuff in us, but the art is 
to carve and polish. Moore is a witness that 
poeiry is an art to be perfected—mind, not origi- 
nated—by study and attention. So with wit, 
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Why, I’ve got arranged a whole system of pun- 
ning ; it shall be published when I die. Then the 
veriest ass, by following it, can sparkle with 
puns, 

Hoox. Perhaps you go the dictionary plan, 
aed cram for like syllables, How many of your 
impromptus, and bon mots are spontaneous ? 

Hoop. Perhaps one in twenty. I have labor- 
ed a whole day to polish a joke. 

Hoox. There’s nothing like finished produc 
tions, I learn my speeches in the morning and 
extemporize them at night, I lay trains for in- 
troducing in conversation suitable fields for jok- 
ing. For example, this evening I shall meet, at 
the Dutchess of Swizzle’s dinner party, Mr. Guz- 
zle, the great temperance reformer. I'll lead some 
of them to say, that his hobby is too dry a sub- 
ject for wit. ‘ Not a whit,” Pll say, and draw- 
ing a tablet from my pocket write the following 
and read it him: 

Though whiskey stills are stiller now 
And Guzzlers quite forlorn, 

All suck the “ Spirit of the Age,” 
When dealt out by the “ Horne ;” 


or, perhaps, Sir Astley will be there. I will run 


him on his profession, and deliver the following : 


There are three D.’s who alway go together! 

They stand united, and divided, full. 

Each, in his fellow’s cap inserts a feather, 
And in succession calls upon us all. 
Ill though they be, their might we ne’er can level ; 
Who are these D.s? The Doctor—Death—The Devil! 

Hoop. Quite passably, Thad. 

Hoox. 1 composed them while shaving with 
a dull razor. 

Hoop. Here is something a protegé of mine 
left on my table; he is speaking of you; he 
writes : 

The devil fished with “ The. Hook” long, 
He’ll stop his sport when hook is gone. 

Hoox. Oh, youdog! He rhymes badly—give 
me your pencil, [Writes fora moment.] Now 
here’s something quite spontaneous, [reads] : 

Hood is, indeed, the oddest fish, 

He often Hoox’s his daintiest dish 
And baits the jokes he ne’er abates, 
By reeling puns from other pates. 

Hoop. Oh, you dog! 

Hook. Don't interrupt. 

He wages wars for pun-y wages, 
And trots ’em off on easy stages. 

Hoop. Meaning that my shafts and spokes 
work for the common weal. Are you hard run. 
Lord Horntop, the beef speculator, will be a good 
one to inflict this on; 1 wrote it while looking 
over the cattle market. 

Hook. Mark it ye gods! 

Hoop. Listen. [Reads.] 


The cattle market ! 








** Beef in the market is unsteady,” 
Says Butcher Bill to Butcher Neddy ; 

* Ah,” cries the latter, * then be warned, 
Pray never let your beef get corned.” 


Hoox. It smells of antiquity my boy! There 
are a lot of jokes which are like the green bay 
tree—and that is one, There was Gerard Hamil- 
ton, who always told the same joke—a recipe, to 
make a tumbler of a wine glass, by knocking it 
from the table. Sterling, at the club room t’other 
day, asked the loan of a pound. I struck him a 
good blow, and repeated in substance the follow- 
ing, as versified for publication : 

Says Sterling, “* Hook, I want a pound,” 
Says Hook—his two fists whirling, 

And striking blows, which loud resound— 
**Pve given a good pound sterling.” 

Hoop. What does the Monthly give you for 
that ? 

Hoox. Enough to pay a week’s cab hire. 

Hoop. Talking of hire, I’m going to employ 
an amanuensis. I can think twice as fast with a 
glass of champagne in my hand. You know 
that Jean Paul says, ‘When the two balsam 
poplars of life, wit and benevolence, are withered 
up to the very top, they can still be revived by a 
good sprinkling from the watering pot of a cham- 
pagne bottle, and in three minutes they will give 
out shoots.” 

Hoox. Champagne may do it, but claret is the 
word with me. Tom, my boy, why don’t you 
write some hits at the poets. 

Hoop, Even were they all worth powder and 
shot, Jim and Horace Smith, in their ‘* Addresses,” 
spoiled the conserves. 

Hoox. Spoiled! the first thing they ever did 
spoil, then, Faith, I wish Horace would change 
his name to John; then would he never die. 

Hoop. There is always pardon for him, 


If he writes wrong, or wrongs the one he writes. 


Hoox. You're Crabbe-d; and remind me of 


the lines : 
** And from the day she spied 
The pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride.” 

Hoop. Crabbe was an exception to his kind— 
he always went forward; but notwithstanding 
his forwardness he was very retiring. 

Hook. Whatit is to bea wit! 

Hoop. Ay, what itis! Cudgelling the brains 
to eke out those of fools—to enrich publishers 
and afford a laugh to the spoiled lady dying with 
ennui—to spread over an aching head a merry 
veil to—but let Pope speak for me: 

** How vain that second life in others’ breath 

—Tly estate which wits inherit after death— 
Ease, health and life, for this they must resign, 
Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine ; 
The great man’s curse, without the gain endure, 
Be envied, wretched! and be flattered, poor.” 
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Hoox. The dark side of the picture, Tom. 
Wits, poets and authors are different now. 
Hoop. True! 
An author once was starved and poor, 
With shingles o’er his head, 
But now he makes an annual tour, 
And flattered is, and fed. 
Hoox. I esteem the feeding everything. 
Hoop. As the appearance of your personal 
victualling cellar testifies, 
** And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, 
Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit,” 


but I’ve not done with the author. 


An author once could boast of caste, 
Of sober judgment too ; 


Hook. Fancy an author now with a sober 
judgment ! 

Hoop. 

Now, only in a narrow waist, 
Can you his judgment view. 

Hoox. An author’s narrow waist—what a 
wide waste is there with John Galt, or Luther 
Montgomery. 

Hood. 

An author once was slow of thought, 
His thoughts were gems of gold, 

But authors now are rarely caught 
Where’er their works are sold. 


Hoox. You emphasise works as if they were 


gas works, or something of the kind—but go on. 


Hoop. 

An author once wrote on for fame, 
And always got that due, 

But authors now present no claim 
To that when life is through. 

Hoox.. Did they present a dozen none would 
cash it very liberally. What a supply of drafts, 
though, must there be in the other world—that 
airy world, 

Hoop. Your pun has struck a spark from my 
flint of memory. Did you ever observe Dr. 
Johnson’s derivation of the word pun? 

Hook. To beat with a pestle isn’t it? contrac- 
tion of pound; as we say, five pun’ note. 

Hoop. Exactly, and secondarily, the empty 
sound produced by pounding. 

Hoox. Oh, the villain of verbosity! But he 
was partial, *Twas he who coupled punsters 
and pickpockets ; and apropos, Tom Moore says, 
he never meets you without instinctively placing 
his hand on his pocket to see if his purse is safe. 

Hoop. A pers-onal offence! when you next 
see the man repeat the following couplet from 
Dryden, with special emphasis 0 doggrel. 

** The hand and head were never lost of those 

Who dealt in doggrel or who punned in prose.” 


Hoox. There is there a good rhyme, but little 
Treason. 


s 
~ 





Hoop. On this, says a poet—Prior— 

Hook. A prior poet you mean ; but proceed. 

Hoop. 

** Rhyme with reason may dispense, 
Sound has right to govern sense.” 

Hook. Talking of rhyme and reason reminds 
me of an anecdote related by Murray. He had 
found some defect in Byron's “ Hints,” and told 
the noble bard he would give his reasons for some 
corrections. Time went by and no reason came ; 
so Byron sends his publisher the following from 
Spenser: 

** T was promised on a time 
To have reason for my rhyme, 
But from then unto this season, 
I’ve had neither rhyme nor reason.” 

Hoop. Very good, but as the anecdote appears 
not in Moore’s life of the poet, I may conclude it 
“a weak invention of the enemy.” 

Hook. Conclude as you will, for our chat it- 
self must conclude, I’ve an engagement at the 
opera. 

Hoop, [with a sigh]. And for me there’s an 
engagement in my study. I’ve promised Bentley 
a humorous sketch for the morrow, and Colburn 
the last matter of the new edition of ‘* Tylney 
Hall ” 

Hoox. Which latter was quile a haul for your 
publisher’s net. Au revoir. 


Hoop. You mean, oh river! [Exeunt,] 


KATRINA SCHUYLER. 
A SKETCH OF THE TIMES OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


** He loves thee hot, Kate.” 

‘* He has sworn it.” 

«* And therefore thou believest him ?” 

** Anna!” 

“‘ Nay, dearest,” said Anna, smiling, though 
with tears in her eyes, passing her arm round the 
neck of her youthful and most lovely companion, 
and drawing her head to her bosom, “ there be 
men who will wear out all the oaths of earth to 
such as thou, and yet—” 

“* My noble Dudley !” murmured Kate, as she 
hid her moistened eyes on the breast of her friend. 

“Nay, Kate—nay—these tears distress me. 
Thou knowest, my own beloved, how infinitely 
I cherish thy interests above even my own. Do 
Inot Kate? Have I not ever been to thee an 
elder sister, or rather a mother? When thou wast 
left alone in Amsterdam, a child, motherless, fa- 
therless, without brother, without friend, did I 
not bring thee, thou matchless treasure, to this, 
my native London. Did I not bestow my fortune 
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on thee, as if thou hadst been my own? Have 
I not ever watched over thee, with unselfish affec- 
tion, marked thy opening beauties as the budding 
of a rose, admired, cherished, loved thee; and 
now, that time and duty require me to speak, 
come I not, to thee, Kate, as tenderly as if it were 
some exquisite nerve of my own, that shrunk 
from these painful words? Answer me, thou 
naughty girl, with thy wet lashes and flushed 
cheek ; and, after all, what have I said, but only 
that thou shouldest be cautious lest this youth— 
this Morton—” 

** Anna,” replied the child, for Kate was but 
sixteen, “I feel that I am ungrateful, I oughi to 
receive thy slightest intimation as a law, and dis- 
miss Dudley Morton forever. Were it anything 
but only Dudley—were it any plan of Jife—were 
it wealth, jewels, rank, the pleasures of travel— 
anything—anything, but Dudley Morton, I would 
abandon all dream of it forever, for my love of 
thee. But—” 

** Ay, ay,” replied Anna, with a grave smile, 
‘* thou art even like the rest of them, Kate, ever 
ready to do ‘anything’—but just what I ask. 
Thou wilt not then dismiss this Morton ?” 

“No, my friend,” said Kate, with a dignity 
more serene and self.possessed than had ever be- 
fore been observed in her; ‘I know that to thee 
I owe everything but my very being. All except 
that, I would yield at thy command. But should 
I strive to suspect the innocent, because some er- 
ting chance has caused thee to suspect him, I 
should but undertake a fruitless and unworthy 
task, and be a hypocrite to thee—a traitress to 
him.” 

** And thus then, in the bosom of a girl,” said 
Anna, musingly, “the smooth locks and artful 
voice of a gallant, outweigh a life of sisterly 
truth and love, and show friendship, that seemed 
built on adamant, only raised on sand, But, 
Kate, in me thou hast a protector, whom not even 
thy own waywardness can move, Go on, till sad 
experience teach thee, to thy cost, that which 
now thou mightest learn for nothing. Wherever 
and whatever thou mayest be, know me for thy 
friend. If there be others more attractive, seek 
them, Kate, and try them. When thou hast dis- 
covered their valuelessness, and wouldst return to 
those who have known thy youth, and who love 
thy happiness and virtue better even than thyself, 
I shall welcome thee with open hand and warm 
heart, and furnish that counsel which now thou 
wilt not receive. As a matron, however, who 
knows more of mankind than ever entered into 
thy girlish imagination, let me, ere I leave this 
subject, once more whisper a farewell admonition. 
May it strike thy yet unsoiled heart with the force 
of truth, and the solemnity of parental love and 





wisdom, Kate, beware of Dudley Morton: I 
have watched him, his occupations, his mind, his 
companions. He is light, false, selfish, artful, 
and base. Whatever he may once have been, he 
is now corrupted; and I have reasons to believe 
him other than he seems. Dudley Morton is a 
villain, Kate. Mark me, I warn thee.” 

With a stern look, and a threatening motion of 
the finger, the stately. admonitress slowly disap- 
peared. 

It was a sunshiny afternoon in June. They 
had stood in a little garden adjoining the comfort- 
able mansion of the gentle lady, who, while in 
reality, she performed all the assiduous duties of 
a mother, still usurped over the innocent creature 
whom she had undertaken to educate, only the 
tender authority of sisterly persuasion The sun 
was setting, and sent back a warm, mild radiance 
over earth and sky; the rich masses of foliage 
threw their long, silent shadows upon the turf ; 
the birds were warbling as lightheartedly as if 
never faithful lover had met aught of difficulty or 
obstruction ; an old wall, reared ages ago, a part 
of the grounds of a magnificent adjoining seat, 
the property of a great noble, lay soft and rich in 
the mellow sunlight, breathing forth from its gor- 
geous drapery of moss, vines and flowers, a thou- 
sand sweet and soothing odors. Here and there 
the butterfly came fluttering on the zephyr, with 
his great, golden wings and happy, truant dispo- 
sition; and the hum of the bee, that epicurean 
philosopher, ever bent on his sweet duty, rose to 
her half-unconscious ear, blended with the soft- 
ened sound of a waterfall, and the distant voices 
of some happy children, pursuing their sports 
upon the grass. 

Poor Kate! she stood motionless as her pre- 
ceptress withdrew, her eyes fixed on vacancy, her 
mind lost in tender thoughts and dim apprehen- 
sions ; her hands clasped abstractedly under her 
apron, and a single rose upon her bosom, placed 
there by that gentle and loved hand, whose light- 
est touch was heaven to her trusting heart. As 
she stood, abandoned to the new ideas which 
came rolling through her mind, she scarce knew 
whether most to yield to regret for the unaccount- 
able dislike of Anna against her lover, or to in- 
dignation, that one so noble and dear should be 
exposed to suspicions so unfounded and absurd. 
Even while she lingered in the same attitude, a 
slight noise broke in upon her reflections, and a 
youth of apparently three or four and twenty, 
extremely handsome and graceful in face, form 
and manner, sprang down from the hall, and, in 
another instant, knelt at her feet. 

“ Katrine, my bird of love,” he exclaimed, 
“my queen of beauty, my very angel of light—” 

‘* Dearest—dearest Dudley! what opportune 
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spirit hath sent thee at this moment? Welcome! 
Oh, ever, ever welcome !”” 

‘Knew I not as much, Kate, Dudley Morton 
would no more visit his woodland dove. Insome 
rude war he would push his fortune, and leave 
his useless form on the battle field.” 

“ Battle field, Dudley? Why, what hath thy 
peaceful and silent art to do with battles, unless 
thou go to paint them ?” 

“True, my timid fawn, most true. The pain- 
ter’s pencil would ill become the field of Mars; 
but, nathless, my Kate, in these times must all 
men be prepared, high and low, prince and pea- 
sant, crop-ear and cavalier, to do battle for the 
right.” 

“* Speak not of battles, my own, my best, my 
noblest,” said the fond girl, gazing on his grace- 
ful form and features. 

“ And wouldst thou love me less, Kate, had 
fate made me a soldier ?” demanded the youth, 
caressing his beautiful and trusting companion. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ had fate made thee any 
other than thou art. And, in truth, Dudley, 
sometimes I do start and tremble to mark in thee 
a manner not thy own, and words not befitting 
thy humble station.” 

“Why, thou impudent angel, what ails thee? 
What hath frightened thy timid heart? thou 


tremblest; thou art pale; thine eyes fill with 
tears! what, Kate, my treasure, my gem, my 
sweet, sweet dove—” 

And he passed his arm round her waist, and 
drew her forehead, and then her half-reluctant 
mouth to his lips. 

“IT would not have thee, Dudley, think me a 


foolish girl for these caprices Something has 
occurred to distress me. Something respecting 
thee.” 

“Me, dear cherub?” and the gentle youth 


again pressed her to his bosom, and kissed off 


the gli'tering drops from her soft lids. 

“* Dost thou really love me, Dudley ”” 

** Look I like a deceiver, Kate ?” 

“Yes, thou dost, even as deceivers are painted. 
Beautiful and winning, with thy silken and wavy 
hair, thy smooth large brow, thine eyes of light, 
thy cheek so round and puse, thy dazzling teeth, 
and still more dazzling smile, thy voice that leads 
me where thou wilt. Yes, Dudley thou art very 
like a deceiver.” 

“ Kate,” said Dudley, “I have somewhat to 
say to thee. In carrying on our sweet attach- 
ment, we need a friend.” 

“A friend, dear Dudley ?” 

** Ay, for in fond love to me, thou hast no con- 
fidant.” 

“My sister, Anna—” 





*« Nay, she likes me not. I see it in her cold 
air and lofty bearing. Perhaps she deems the 
obscure painter too lowly a companion for her 
lovely Kate. What! no reply? Behold now, 
how I read the truth in thy artless eyes.” 

Kate made no reply, but turned away her face. 
She was too generous to expose, even to her 
lover, what she conceived the amiable suspicions 
of her friend,” 

“A malison on her! I never fancied her. 
Art thou not then in all things thy own mis- 
tress?” 

“Surely Iam. Except the obedience that my 
gratitude and love to her—” 

“ But (interrupted the youth), I know her bet- 
ter than thou. She has a design touching thee, 
which thou dost little suspect. My life upon it! 
she hath dissuaded thee from thy attachment to 
me.” 

Again his companion was silent. 

“Out on her! I hate her, and will one day 
expose to thee that concerning her which shall 
make thee hate her too !” 

* Dudley !” 

‘“* Nay, I swear it!” 

“T love my Anna!” 

“So do not I; and so shalt not thou, when 
hereafter, I shall have told thee all. But, at pre- 
sent, mark what I say. I know, Kare, thatthou 
lovest me utterly.” 

“And if Ido!” 

“ And if thou dost, my own,—No !” cried the 
youth, abruptly, and in a totally changed tone 
and manner, as if with a sudden shoot of pain. 
“By the heaven that made me !—never— 
never—” 

The startled girl almost shrieked as the flash 
of his withering eye fell upon her innocent face, 
and yet more innocent heart. 

“ What ails thee, Dudley ? what terrible fit is 
on thee ?” 

A slight noise in the adjoining garden, as of a 
hasty footstep, seemed to recall the youth to 
calmness. 

“Forgive me, Kate, my blessed, guardian an- 
gel,” he said; “I inherit this nervous malady 
from my father. It has gone, dearest. Think 
of it no more.” 

“«« What wast thou saying when this pain seiz- 
ed thee ?” 

«‘ That we need a friend, a messenger, an aid, 
an adviser. Am I not right, my lovely wife” 

“If I am to be thy wife, that which thou, 
deemest best, must be best, and what opinion 
can I have against thine?” 

“And wilt thou be that true and faithful wife 
to me, Kate? Remember, in marrying me, 
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marriest penury, privation, obscurity and gloom. 
I have no friends, no rank, no wealth. Thou 
must yield this fair abode and all thy careless 
joy, to be the wife of a beggar, a needy artist, 
who eats when his pencil can purchase food, 
and, when it cannot, who starves. Thou wilt 
roll in no stately chariot over the paths of shady 
parks. Thou must trudge it afoot, my girl, by 
thy husband’s side. Hast thoughts of these 
things, Kate ?” 

“Ay, Dudley, but they only strengthen my 
love for thee, and increase my desire to sooth 
thy cares and cheer thy gloom.” 

‘* lf I marry thee, we must leave England for- 
ever. We must cross the broad seas. The wilds 
of America must receive us.” 

“And what matters the name of any clime, 
where I reside with thee ?” 

“Kate, my noble, my pure, my perfect,” again 
exclaimed Morton, in a tone of the deepest feel- 
ing, ‘may these kisses shield thee from harm. 
Be magic in their warm breath. Aid her, ye an- 
gels; guard her ye wandering spirits of the air. 
If she be not true, then farewell woman! By 
heaven I swear—” 

But from an attitude of lofty and dignified 
grace and grandeur, the youth again appeared to 
recollect himself, and, with the eyes of his gen- 
tle Kate melting away his soul, once more re- 
sumed his usual demeanor. 

“ Kate, this friend—you must allow me to pro- 
cure—” 

“As you will.” 

“ Nay, I have procured one.” 

“If you are pleased, so am I.” 

“‘ Shall I present you ?” 

“When?” 

« Even now ” 

“« What, here?” 

**Even so.” And Morton inhaled a long 
breath, like on forcibly mastering some powerful 
agitation. 

“What is it you mean?” asked Kate, smil- 
ing ; ‘as I live, you are as mysterious as an as- 
trologer. If your friend, and our trusty go- 
between, is here concealed among the roses, 
bring her forth, and make us acquainted.” 

“ But it is no ‘ her,’” cried Morton. 

“What, a man, Dudley ?” 

** Ay, and a true one,” cried a strange voice, 
“who, in the sweet pursuit of beauty, breaks 
through the formalities of custom, and solicits 
his pardon here.” 

The intruder was neither remarkable for youth 
nor beauty. He was simply arrayed in a dress 
befitting one of a middling rank ; his face rather 
homely than otherwise; but his air was confi- 





dant and graceful, his voice well modulated, low, 
and tender, and his language, even in the few 
words he had already spoken, was marked with 
something charining and superior. As he took 
the hand of the astonished Kate, Morton stepped 
back, with an air of constraint, and, with arms 
folded on his bosom, lips compressed closely to- 
gether, face somewhat pale, and eyes, that, after 
stealing one keen look upon the lovely counten- 
ance of Katrina, sought the ground with a com- 
posure apparently embarrassed and painful. As 
for the artless and inexperienced girl, she was 
bewildered with the rapid alternations o 1 he lit- 
tle drama in which she sustained as prominent a 
part, and scarcely knew what to think, or how 
to act. 

«« Exquisite creature!” cried the straffger, 
boldly taking her hand, and respectfully, but 
firmly, raising it to his lips. 

“ Dudley !” exclaimed Kate. 

But the youth, in his cold and statuelike atti- 
tude, remained motionless and untouched, as if 
he were indeed marble. 

“« Nay, angel of light, and lovely beyond com- 
pare,” said the stranger, “let your confidence in 
yon young man pass away ” 

She looked again in wonder at her lover. He 
was yet stirless and silent. 

‘* Dudley Morton loves you not,” continued the 
new-comer. ‘Nay, he loves another. This 
night he will hasten from you to her arms.” 

‘¢ Slanderer ! villian !” exclaimed the girl, with 
a sudden burst of indignation. ‘ Dudley, come 
to this knave, and strike him dead at my feet.” 

“Kate,” replied Morton, without unfolding 
his arms, or in any way stirring from the wall 
against which he leaned, “‘ what he tells you is 
true. Ido lcve another. I have wantonly tri- 
fled with your affections. He has long known, 
and ever loved you; give him your heart, fair 
girl. He only can make you happy.” 

“Tam ina dream,” muttered Kate, with pale 
face and trembling lips, striving in vain to disen- 
gage her hand from that of her kneeling and au- 
dacious adorer. 

‘““No dream, my beauteous madonna!” ex- 
claimed the stranger, smiling, and not in the least 
losing the singular serenity of his manner. “ His 
words are true, even as he himself tells you. 
He is beneath your love. I, oh, rarest of earth’s 
sunny daughters, will prove more faithful.” And 
with a gesture of familiarity, he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, as if to draw her to his 
breast. 

But the affrighted girl was in no mind to bear 
such an insult. With a shriek that pierced the 
heavens, she started away, and would have fled 
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like the wild forest-coe, had not her unceremo- 
nious admirer held her with a firm grasp. At 
this moment Anna, alarmed by the voice of her 
beloved child, whom she believed all this while 
ruminating in the garden upon the advice she 
had given her, darted into the scene of action. 
Her surprise may be imagined at the bold group 
which there met her gaze. Kate in the iron 
grasp of the licentious stranger, and, at the dis- 
tance of a few feet, Dudley Morton, composedly 
standing with folded arms, and face half-turned 
away, making no effort to relieve from insult the 
object of his sworn love. Her astonishment was 
still farther heightened by the perfect noncha- 
lance with which both the bold intruders disre- 
garded her presence, neither betraying the least 
alarm or emotion upon being discovered in so 
inexcusable a dilemma, nor even exhibiting any 
intention of breaking off their insolent design. 
Kate’s eyes flashing fire, her now flushed and in- 
dignant features alone seemed to rescue the whole 
picture from the appearance of some fantastic 
illusion. The good Anna, after twice rubbing 
her eyes, began also to consider herself in a 
dream. At length the tremulous voice of Kate 
broke the silence. 


“Tf you be robbers, who have thus broken in 
upon the solitude of two unprotected females, 
take these jewels and all the coin you find, and 


spare us, we entreat, further fright. If not rob- 
bers, but merely gentlemen, amusing yourselves 
by exciting the blushes and terrors of those too 
weak to punish you, we beseech you trespass no 
longer on our time, but seek your noble and 
knightly sports in some other quarter, and leave 
us to our grief and shame.” 

“We trust, my fair dame,” replied the un- 
known, ‘ to somewhat reduce the keen anger of 
that tongue, which shall hereafter syllable, or 
we mistake us much, less angry thoughts.” 

** Abandoned wretch!” cried Anna, and the 
stranger loosening the hand of the weeping 
Kate, turned with a cool smile to hear the words 
which, till now, the very extremity of rage had 
prevented her from uttering, ‘‘ Oh for some gen- 
tleman’s sword to protect us from these ruf- 
fians !” 

** Well done,” muttered the object of her 
wrath ; ‘* if the young chicken be so formidable, 
we may well expect no better from the old hen 
Lovelace!” he made a gesture of command, “bid 
these fair ladies adieu for the present, and let us 
seek some more auspicious moment for a next 
visit. Come again J will, and no tears shall wet 
yonder lovely lids, but what these repentant lips 
shall kiss away.” 

“ Sir,” cried Anna, resuming her anger at this 





cool impertinence, ‘‘ you are a coward and vil- 
lain. Nature, that made you a knave, hath 
written your name upon your brow. You may 
be rich, you may be great; but, high or low, it 
needs only one glance upon your bestial face to 
detect a low mind and a vulgar soul. By what 
infatuation does one so ugly as thou count on 
the smile of any woman with eyes ?” 

The stranger reddened to the very temples, at 
this keen and fierce rebuke, as unexpected as it 
seemed successful. He regarded the speaker with 
a sardonic smile, and a low “ we shall recollect 
you, madam.” 

Kate, with streaming eyes, yet elevated figure, 
stepped loftily forward as if to confirm the scorn 
of her friend, when Morton, apparently unable 
longer to maintain his calmness, stealing quickly 
round to her ear, whispered, in a voice of the 
deepest agitation, “ Silence, on your life! It is 
his majesty. It is THE KiNG !” 


In a gorgeously furnished apartment of the 
royal palace, the heartless and ungrateful young 
monarch stood coldly turned away from a kneel- 
ing supplicant. It was Morton, no longer array- 
ed in the modest garment of a needy artist, but 
glittering in the gay dress of a proud cavalier. 

*«T protest to your grace,” cried the kneeling 
youth, “that no slave ever served his master 
with so true and zealous a heart as I have toiled 
for your majesty. I have exhausted argument 
and entreaty. 1 have sworn myself forsworn ; I 
have called every oath to my aid that I acted but 
as your friend, and that my own soul ever has 
been, and is irrevocably another's. Vainly I have 
striven. She is indignant, outraged and invinci- 
ble. The splendors of a throne have no more 
dazzle for her heavenly mind than the humblest 
flower-wreathed cot in England. Against your 
majesty she pours out such fiery scorn, such 
scorching contempt, as nought but my own eyes 
could convince me had ever lurked in the soft 
bosom of such adove! I fear your grace has 
at length found that fabled creature—a woman 
enthroned in her own virtue, infinitely above the 
reach of avarice, ambiton, or vanity.” 

“Colonel Lovelace,” said the sovereign, with 
a quiet sneer, “‘ has rendered himself too attrac- 
tive in the eyes of beauty. Henceforth, I shall 
choose more appropriate messengers. W ere you, 
my lord, as successful in enterprizes of war as 
in those of love, your powers would claim our 
more cordial approbation.” 

*«« My sovereign,” cried the soldier, stung to the 
quick by this allusion to a certain ill-fated at- 
tempt before the restoration, and reddening to 
the top of his ample brow; “I can but disclaim 
the suspicions which your majesty has been 
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pleased to insinuate, and hope that your majesty 
will no longer retain in your service one whom 
you cannot either love or trust.” 

“You are the master, my lord, of your own 
actions,” said the king. ‘‘ You may come and go 
without hindrance from me. It was your own 
offer to present to me this obstinate Dutch wench, 
who, by Our Lady, might deem her dull blood 
honored by a touch of our hand. As for the in- 
solent dame, by heaven, she shall feel our anger. 
For you, sir, should you fancy other climes more 
attractive than our foggy island—a threat which 
we understand has more than once fallen from 
your lips, you can seek them at your earliest 
leisure. The king of England can yet govern 
his people, and peradventure win the fealty of 
loyal men, and even the favors of lovely women, 
though his army and court be unenriched with 
the presence of Colonel Lovelace.” 

The youth, lofty as twenty kings, fire gleam- 
ing from bis dark, large eyes, and crimsoning 
his manly cheek, his heart bursting with grief, 
rage, shame, apprehension and smothered love, 
and the scorching insult of his master felt burn- 
ingly through all, unbelted the sword from his 
thigh, and laid it in silence on the table. At 
length, with a voice tremulous with deep, yet 
mastered passion, he found calmness to say : 

*<T understand your grace. The sword which 
has leaped forth gladly to the light in your sacred 
cause, with the blood of your enemies scarce 
wiped from its blade, lies before you, masterless 
and idle.” 

“ Better thus,” said Charles, coldly, “than by 
the side of --—.” He paused; and the youth’s 
heart felt like ice in his bosom. 

“Enough of this,” at length resumed the 
sovereign ; ‘‘ your departure is your own choice, 
not ours. But hear me, Colonel Lovelace,—as 
to the bue-eyed Hollander, I will have no tam- 
pering, no plotting with her. Aspire not to her 
love. Seek not even her presence. We will 
ourself undertake the task of melting her obdu- 
racy. Mark me sir! Meet her not. Look not 
on her—speak not—nay dream not of her, or,” 
and he assumed a sterner air, and made a motion 
with his finger across his throat—* that high 
head of yours, my lord, shall be humbled, as 
those of your betters have been before you. 
Enough, sir. Begone ! we would be alone.” 

The youth bowed so low that his features were 
hidden from his master’s gaze, and withdrew. 
But the veins of Percy never boiled with hotter 
Llood. 

“«« Not dream of her ?” echoed the panting lover. 
«By earth—and by heaven! Is it for this ] 
nave been a tool, a slave, a panderer? Accursed 





be the king. Let lightning strike him! Ever 
be his false breast the throne of fear and misery. 
Be tempests around bis head, and volcanos be- 
neath his feet. May treachery attend his every 
step, and torture mark his every hour. Let his 
fame rest only on his nation’s hatred, and long 
ere he run the natural circle of his life, may the 
thirsty blade of some midnight assassin, no baser 
—no more cruel than himself—drink the foul 
blood of his envenomed heart, and be the deed 
hailed and sanctified with the praises of all man- 
kind !” 

He paused, and as his high choler subsided, 
tears, scalding tears, Jeaped to his eyes and fell 
upon the turf. 

« Kate too, my gentle, my beautiful, my adored. 
Villain that am! What has this Cyprian court 
made of me! There was a time when I too was 
pure. Oh, my past boyhood! Had I met thee, 
celestial being, but a few years ago, would I 
have lent myself to the hellish purpose of luring 
such an angel into the grasp of the devil! Curse 
him! Curse him! I will see her. Let my head 
rollin the dust! Let it! Is it for me to tremble 
now? Some hope remains. I may repent, con- 
fess, explain, and sue for pardon. She will spurn 
me. Right! she should do so. Yet I can aid 
her escape, reveal her danger, foil the plans of 
this royal Lucifer, and oh! lost though I be to 
myself, a pitying God may make me the instru- 
ment of saving this bright innocence, of crush- 
ing this serpent’s head—of guarding the para- 
dise of my exquisite Kate from the wiles of Sa- 
tan, even though I be forever banished from its 
Elysian groves. Yes, I will meet her.” 

Wrapping, therefore, around him the folds of 
a cloak, which he had hastily seized ere he rush- 
ed forth upon his mad design, he proceeded, 
scarcely breathing for the tumultuous beating of 
his heart, to the abode of Katrina. He entered. 
The very hand of death seemed to strike him as 
he proceeded. The well-known apartments were 
abandoned. A peasant rudely informed him that 
the family had disappeared, no one knew whi- 
ther. Nota letter, not a note, not a word of 
parting. The flowers she cultivated, the vines 
she nursed and loved, stil! bloomed upon the gar- 
den wall. But Kate was gone. Whither had 
she disappeared? Had she fled? Had she per- 
ished? Theking! At this dreadful thought, 
rendered more fiendishly frightful by his perfect 
knowledge of his cruel and licentious master, the 
distracted and guilty youth felt his brain reel, 
and with a ghastly look at the spot where last he 
had seen her tearful eyes directed reproachfully 
toward him, he fell senseless upon the ground. 

It was several years after the incidents above 
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related, in the month of August, 1664, that three 
armed vessels, hoisting the flag of England, float- 
ed slowly into the harbor of New York, then in 
possession of the Dutch. Only fifty years had 
rolled away since Hudson had, for the first time, 
entered the bay, and explored the river. Since 
that period, the Dutch had once lost and regained 
possession of this beautiful country, which they 
now quietly enjoyed under a grant made by the 
States’ General. Van Twiller, Keift, and Stuyve- 
sant—names (alas! for their sterling virtues!) 
now consecrated only to the lovers of humor 
and hearty laughter, had reigned in turn, and the 
last now guided the affairs of that peaceful and 
lovely settiement—a tranquil village—a rural re- 
treat, sheltered from the earthquakes of the Eu- 
ropean world. To this little abode, the arm of 
tyranny seemed scarcely able to reach; and here 
had fled, from priestly and kingly wrath, many 
that were noble, brave, and lovely, cheerfully 
abandoning the great world, for domestic happi- 
ness, and principle, safety and liberty. The 
peaceful citizens, who scarcely knew the mean- 
ing of the three warlike intruders, were soon 
informed, that Charles the Second, the selfish 
and dastardly monarch of Great Britain, had sent 
these messengers of death, to deprive of liberty 
even the happy and harmless inhabitants of this 
remote corner of the globe. The town surren- 
dered, and New Amsterdam from that time as- 
sumed the name of New York. Colonel Nichols, 
the commander of the expedition, having satis- 
factorily arranged the preliminaries of the treaty, 
landed with a party of men, and one confidential 
officer as a companion. They were respectfully 
quartered in one of the best mansions of the 
town, and the hospitable family, however coolly 
disposed to regard the instruments of their un- 
justifiable subjugation, still extended to the two 
distinguished officers every mark of respect and 
attention. Colonel Nichols, absorbed in the im- 
portance of his responsibilities, yielded himself 
up to his official cares and duties, while his com- 
panion, a noble and manly youth, whose prepos- 
sessing appearance soon won him a welcome, 
was left at leisure to amuse himself by examin- 
ing the strange country, to him: so contrasted 
with the luxurious elegance of London. The 
stranger was of a deportment sad and gentle ; an 
air of melancholy marked him for one thought- 
ful beyond his years. The opulent citizen of 
whose hospitality he partook, had awarded to 
him a large room, leading into a parlor, and 
thence into a small but well-stocked library: 
and here he was wont to spend his hours, during 
the week of his sojourn, when fatigued from his 


long rambles. One day, seated in this secluded 
retreat, the master of the dwelling, with a re- 





spectful knock, applied for admission, and ad- 
dressed his guest : 

** You must excuse me, sir, I am a plain man 
and an old man, but I mean well; I perceive that 
you are of asolitary turn of mind, and I have 
therefore thought you most preferred being left 
to yourself—otherwise I should have oftener 
sought your company,” 

*« Indeed, my kind friend,” replied the soldier, 
‘I highly appreciate the politeness and delicacy 
of your motive, and perhaps I have been selfish 
and rude in my retirement; in truth, I have 
scarcely been presented to your family.” 

“Why, no sir—-no; and that was my busi- 
ness here. My wife, you must know, has a 
wedding here to-night, and nothing will serve 
but you must be invited. I told her, the gentle- 
man doubtless cares nothing about us—and our 
little hopes and fears, and weddings, and all that. 
How should you, sir—and a great traveler, and 
they say also, a great lord ?” 

“You do me injustice, my kind sir. I will, 
with pleasure attend the festival, and the happy 
pair will possess no sincerer well-wisher than 
myself. Your daughter, [ presume 2?” 

** Yes, sir—no, sir—that is—not exactly. We 
love her like a daughter, sir; but she is only an 
adopted one—a kind of ward, your lordship.” 

*« Well, in either case, present my best con- 
gratulations. I will attend with pleasure.” 

‘Ah, I hear her voice—and there is my son, 
the bridegroom, too. He iscomingin. My son, 
your lordship.” 

The usual obeisance were paid. The garru- 
lous old father withdrew. The bridegroom con- 
versed a few moments, with such calm self-pos- 
session, as implied a peaceful and happy mind. 
He was a plain, but fine-looking youth, evident- 
ly without much refinement of personal manners ; 
but still, about him there was something which 
commanded respect. His eye was bold and un- 
flinching, and his manner that of one who feared 
nothing but doing wrong. As he withdrew, a 
female voice of musical sweetness, half-murmur- 
ing a low air, caught the ear of the stranger with 
magical effect. He turned quickly. It was re- 
peated. He ceased to breathe, and a paleness, 
as if he were about to swoon, crossed his fea- 
tures; but he remained firm and erect. The door 
opened. A lovely form darted into the room—a 
face of sweetness never to be mistaken or for- 
gotten. She started—a glow of joyous surprise 
flushed the stranger’s cheeks, as he exclaimed, 
“* Katrine !” 

And those once impassioned lovers, whose 
arms had been interwreathed, whose lips had 
met, who had felt the beatings of each other’s 
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hearts, stood now distant, separated, silent. Seas 
—years had been between them. 

At length Lovelace, trembling with a feeling, 
half agony, half rapture, approached and knelt. 

** Morton,” cried his once fond mistress, but 
with a calmness that rung the knell of his hopes, 
‘* rise—you kneel to the wife of another.” 

He clasped hishands. ‘ Kate, I still love you. 
I can explain all. Years of repentance—” 

** Sir,” said the girl haughtily, and, as she 
spoke, every vestige of embarrassment disap- 
peared, ‘*mistake me not again. Kneel not, nor 
assume the language of a lover. I am this day 
to become the bride of another. He and his vir- 
tuous father know my past life, even to that 
frightful peril in which you involved me. Be- 
ware, sir, lest they recognize in you the profli- 
gate whom I have taught them to hate.” 

“I confess—I tremble—I repent,” murmured 
the abashed libertine. 

“Mr. Morton,” rejoined she, “if that be your 
name, let us quietly understand each other. You 
met me an inexperienced and idle girl. I loved 
you.” 

‘* Dearest Kate !” 

* But I loved what I thought you were, not what 
you are! When your true character was betray- 
ed, that instant love perished, and gave place to 
indignation and horror. With reflection, every 
partiality for you has utterly passed away. I 
know you, with all the virtues you fancy you 
possess, to be full of vices, the worst—the most 
incurable. No woman can love truly, who loves 
a libertine. None can continue to love him 
when the mask is torn off.” 

‘“‘ Nay, Kate, you do but mock me,” exclaimed 
the youth, maddened by the contemplation of 
charms lovelier than ever, “ this must not be.” 

“ Unhand me, sir.” 

**T will account your guardian, and your 
would-be-husband, Kate. Iam rich, great and 
powerful. I seek no longer your ruin—I will 
make you my wife. I will plant your brow with 
diamonds. Iam reconciled to my royal master. 
Beautiful, celestial girl, you shall be mine.” 

*«« Never !—even if you call me to the throne.” 

“« Nay, then, enchantress, one kiss,” 

Unaccustomed to restrain the wild impulses of 
his nature, he clasped her to his bosom, in spite 
of her screams, when an iron grasp upon his 
shoulder dragged him violently back, and a rude 
blow rung upon his forehead. Aghast at the 
insult, he looked up. The calm face of the 
sturdy bridegroom was bent sternly on him. 

“Insolent knave—coward-—villain—draw !” 
cried the enraged cavalier, losing all presence of 
mind. 





“* Certainly,” said the other coolly. In an in- 
stant their blades gleamed in the light, and the 
clash of a deadly contest rung through the room. 
Twice the desperate sword of Lovelace passed 
through the skirt of his opponent. But self- 
possession at length coped successfully with 
blind fury. The weapon of the frantic English- 
man flew from his convulsive grasp, and its ex- 
hausted, breathless, and bleeding master, with 
one knee on the floor, lay utterly exposed to the 
death he merited, and had striven arduously to 
inflict. 

“« Spare him !” cried Katrine, ‘* he is unworthy 
of thy noble hand. Stain not the day of our 
union with the blood even of a villain.” 

“Take thy life, Englishman. I would have 
given it unasked. Thee and thy base master we 
despise alike. Back with thee to the corrupt 
court of England, and tell the royal despot, that 
our fair land is peopled with women who despise 
tyrants, and men who can punish them. May 
heaven one day grant that the chains which thou 
and thy compeers have now laid on us, as a peo- 
ple, be spurned from our independent country, 
even as [ spurn thee from the side of this lovely 
and beloved girl.” 

He touched lightly, with his foot, the breast 
of his fallen foe, who replied by gnashing his 
teeth and wiping the drops of sweat from his 
lip and forehead. 

In a few days the three armed vessels sought 
again the mother isle, and the half-reformed ca- 
valier doubtless found means, in love and wine, 
to forget the merited lesson of Katrina Scuvy- 


THE ASSAULT OF IVREE. 
A PASSAGE IN THE CAMPAIGN OF ITALY. 


Ber URING the campaign of 1800; 

the French army, destined to 

meet the power of Austria on 

the plains of Italy, before it 

could render itself master of Tu- 

rinand Milan, penetrate even to 

the walls of Genoa, and declare 

the terms of peace on the battle- 

field of Marengo, had yet to sur- 

mount that vast Alpine barrier 

which extends from the St. Ber- 

nard to Nice and Montenotte, 

and to overcome a series of tre- 

mendous obstacles, presenting 

themselves one after another in seemingly endless 
succession, and tasking to the utmost, if not de- 
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fying, the courage of the troops and the military 
genius and perseverance of the leaders. These 
obstacles were not merely the result of natural 
position; there were instances ‘in which the re- 
sistance of the invaded was more obstinate and 
more térrible than that of mountains, precipices, 
or rivers. Protected by fortifications of little 
strength or difficulty, and but very inefficiently 
aided by a locality which yielded but few means 
or opportunities of vigorous defence, but sustain 
ed by an indomitable courage, great resource of | 
invention, and an enthusiastic love of country, 


infinitely more formidable even than their cou- | 


rage and their skill, the inhabitants of the small 
town and citadel of Ivrée, with a garrison of four | 
thousand Austrian soldiers and twenty-five pieces 
of cannon, maintained their post for three days 

against an army of forty thousand Frenchmen, 
commanded by the three youngest, but already | 
most illustrious, generals in Europe—Massena, | 


Lannes; and Bernadette. 
Furious at seeing his march thus arrested be- 


fore this insignificant little place, he who had | 


taken Alexandria ina day, and Cairo in an hour, | 


and impatient moreover to assume his positions | 
for the investment of Milan, the commander-in- 
chief, on the 25th of May, 1800, ordered the di- 
vision of General Lannes to march upon the vil- 
lage in all ‘its force, and take it by assault. After 


three hours of sanguinary combat, of fierce at- | 
tack and the most heroic defence, a handful of | 
defenders, driven from the citadel, re- | 


the heroic 
treating step by step, and hotly pursued by the 
victorious Frenchmen, 
last resort, into the quarters of Adjutant-General 
H., with the resolution there to maintain them- 
selves to the ! 
they could. In a moment, the house occupied by 
this brave veteran was converted into a fortress 
—harricades were thro 
ketry ent in the walls, and every disposition 
made that time and means afforded, for a last 
desperate 

Lannes, 


resistance. 


who was the first to enter the assault- | 


j 


ed village, detached an officer in command of two 


battalions, to drive the insurgents from their po- 
sition, 
for his 


ils fellow-soldiers impetuous courage and | 


his ferocity, soon forced his way, at the head of | 


one of his battalions, into the disputed mansion, 
a rampling 
ean fellows by whom it had bee: 
eneral Hf., the only survivor, after Debsllian | 
wghter of his garrison, had armed himsel! 
with a hatchet, and with almost 
strength and desperation, opposed the entrance of 
1 


def fended 


the sls 


superhuman 


ihe republicans; and when their leader presented | 


. | > 
the room | let 


himsell, sword in hand, at the door of 
VOLUME II.—31, 


threw themselves, as a | 


last, and sell their lives as dearly as | 


wn up, loop-holes for mus- | 


The officer, equally distinguished among | 


as he went, upon the bodies of the ney | 
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to which he had retreated, as his last stand of de- 
fence, the old general aimed at his head a furious 
blow, which would have closed his career at 
once and for ever, had it not been skilfully par- 
ried by the sabre of the Frenchman. It was the 
last effort of the wounded and wearied veteran— 
he fell; and in another moment, the apartment 
| was filled with the republicans. 

The Frenchman, who was never known to 
yield quarter to a vanquished enemy in the fifteen 
| years of his military life, stepped forward to de- 
ispatch the fallen general, when a young and 
lovely woman rushed from an adjoining room, 
ithrew herself at his feet, and kneeling there, 
pale, distracted, the tears streaming from her 
eyes, chrieked forth in a voice of terror and de- 
| Spair— 
| Spare him—oh spare him—do not take his 
life—he is my husband—the father of my child!” 

The Frenchman glanced for a moment at the 
| sippliant, with an eye in which there was no 
| trace either of anger or of pity—and then, delibe- 
| rately pushing her aside, he made a step in ad- 
vance, took a cool and steady aim with his pistol 
at the wounded officer, and shot him through the 
| heart! 

The wife of the murdered man uttered a fearful 
| screain, and starting to her feet, and flying to the 
} room whence she had come, returned in a moment 
with her boy, who at the sight of his father’s 
massacre had hidden himself, pale and trembling, 
under the bed; she held him up to the ferocious 
republican, and exclaimed— 

“Monster! you have slain the father—com- 

plete your work, and destroy the son!” 
At this moment loud shouts were heard, and a 
French general, surrounded by a crowd of offi- 
cers, appeared at the door of the apartment. The 
scene was ¢dramatic—a perfect coup de théatre. 
| The heart of the ferocious soldier failed him; pal- 
lor overspread his features, and his limbs shook ; 
while Madame H., as if by a! sudden impulse, 
| flung herself at the feet of the general, with a 
| single cry for “ vengeance !” 

The géneral raised her kindly and respectfully , 
demanding at the same moment an explanation of 
There was but little need 
| for words: the objects upon which he gazed bore 
to his mind the accusation of his subordinate : 
| that disfigured corpse—that female upon whose 
were stamped horror and despair— 
with his pallid cheeks, and his 
upon his father, who 





| 
} 
| 
! 


the scene before him. 


lineaments 
that feel 
| eyes strean ling tears, calling 
{answered not. The general perceived at once 
| that there was no fact to be ascertained, no ex- 
*i "gt 

Hlis eye flashed fire, and 
siriking his glove forcibly upon the palm of his 
t hand, he turned abruptly and with a lowering 


} Mery 
ne Chiru, 


| 


cuse to be admitted. 
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brow, to the assassin, who stood before him | destines were reserved; by whom crowns were 
speechless and trembling, and exclaimed— |to be won and lost, and of whom, in after years, 

“ Sir, you are a coward and a savage! What! so many were to lose, on batte-fields, amid the 
murder in cold blood an unarmed man—defence- intrigues of cabinets, or the corruptions of a 
less—a veteran—before the eyes of his wife, im- court, the honor for which they were now pant- 





ploring mercy! It is the act of a fiend !” 


‘ing, or the lives they were now so ready to peril 


‘* But, general,” muttered the criminal, with a in its winning. There were Murat, Duroc, Lan- 


hesitating voice—the voice of one who feels that 


he is lost—~ 

** Be silent, sir!” interrupted the general; “I 
listen to no excuses; I admit of no defence. You 
are unworthy to serve the republic. Give me 
up your sword, your epaulets. From this mo- 
ment you are dismissed from the brigade you 
have disgraced, from the army upon which you 
are a stain !” 

The major raised his head with a proud, fierce 


look. 
** General,” he said, but with a voice that he- 


trayed his emotion, “I surrender my sword ; but 
I demand a trial by my comrades.” 

** You shall have it, sir, and within the hour.” 

Then turning to the officers who had accom- 
panied him to the spot, and reverentially baring 
his head before the body of the victim, he said 
to then— 

“Unite with me, gentlemen, in rendering the 
tribute of respect to unfortunate courage—to a 
brave and fallen enemy.” 

The remainder of that dreadful day was pass- 
ed by Madame H. in the bitterness of grief. After 
witnessing the interment of her husband with 
military honors, this unhappy woman, who had 
lost in a single moment, and under circumstances 
of such peculiar horror, all that made life dear to 
her, except her boy, sunk into a lethargy of sor- 
row—an abandonment to wretchedness. While 
she had a murdered husband to avenge, a help- 
less child to protect and save, she had preserved 
her energies of mind and body; but now, when 
the assassin had undergone the shame of a 
public degradation, and the prompt and terrible 
justice of a military commission impended over 
his head, the hapless widow could think of no- 
thing but her loss. For her there seemed to be 
no longer cause of hope or fear. She was, there- 
fore, more astonished than alarmed, when, early 
the next morning, a French aid-de-camp waited 
upon her with a request from the commander-in- 
chief that she would repair immediately to his 
quarters at the Hotel de Ville. Without a word 
of inquiry or remonstrance, she arose, took her 
child into her arms and followed the messenger 
of the general. 

Led to the council-chamber at the moment of 
her arrival, Madame H. found herself surrounded 
by all the glories of the republican army; by 
those celebrated men for whom such wondrous 


nes, Desaix, Massena, Hoche, and Bernadotte; 


| and in the midst of them the general, who, with 


| 
} 
| 





his arms folded on his breast and his eyes fixed 
upon the floor, walked slowly to and fro, as if in 
deep and painful meditation. 

On the entrance of Madame H., he stopped ab- 
ruptly—motioned her to be seated, and then, after 
gazing for a moment upon the face of her child, 
with a gentle smile of interest and affection, re- 
sumed his walk. Madame H. began to feel 
alarm. This unexpected summons, this strange 
reception, the silence that prevailed around her, 
all combined, first to surprise and then to terrify 
her. A vague sensation of anxiety and fear op- 
pressed her heart, and she could not command 
her nerves for the utterance of a single word that 
might call forth a solution of her doubts. All at 
once the roll of a drum at a little distance, startled 
her from her painful reveries. It was quickly 
followed by a volley of musketry, and the Gene- 
ral, pausing in his walk, placed his hand upon 
her arm, and led her to a window, from which 
she beheld in the square below, the fearful spec- 
tacle of a military execution just accomplished. 

** Look, madam,” he said, in a calm, yet im- 
pressive tone, ‘the man whom you see lying 
upon the ground, was a French officer, whom his 
comrades have condemned to death, for the as- 
sassination of an Austrian, in a city taken by as- 
sault.” 

He paused for a moment; then glancing round 
upon the officers who stood near them, he con- 
tinued— 

** You are at liberty to quit Ivrée this morning. 
General Desaix, whom I have requested to be 
your escort, will answer to the republic for your 
safety. Farewell, madame ; report to the Prince 
Charles what you have seen of the justice main- 
tained in the armies of the French.” 

This general, at that time First Consul, was af- 
terward the Emperor Napo.eon. 





EPITAPH 
ON A GIRL WHO DIED BROKEN HEARTED. 
(From the Spanish of Cadalso.) 
Sue who lies beneath this stone, 
Died of constancy alone ; 
Fear not t’ approach, oh, passer by— 
Of naught contagious did she die. T. J. Sey JRe 
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A DAY OF A PERSIAN JEW. 


N the city of Tabreez dwelt the Jew 
Jouad ; active and intriguing in traf 
fic, with all the attributes of his 
race, despised of men, and abhorred 
even of women, as it was said; 
though an accurate observer might 
perceive, in his quarter of the town, 
that one or two of the little urchins 
dabbling in the broken water-pipe 
before the doors, or, on cooler days basking on 
the arched roof, or reveling on the ash-heap of 
the bath at the corner, had the interval between 
the nose and mouth remarkably short, with a pe- 
culiar expression about the eye, belonging nei- 
ther to Persian, Courde, nor Turkoman. Be it 
as it may, many husbands in the neighborhood 
winked, looked wise, and blessed the mouths and 
eyes of their own swarthy likenesses. His vari- 
ous avocation of wine-seller and brandy-maker 
in private, and dealer in odds and ends pubiicly, 
had so completely and profitably occupied the 
day, that a cup or two of wine extraordinary with 
Arratoon, an Armenian neighbor, seemed to Jou- 
ad an allowable recreation at night. 


Arratoon was a merry hand, welcome every- 
where, protected by Mirza Abdoul, and conse- 
quently taking his glass and cracking his joke 


without fear. It was generally whispered that 
dis cellar (as a Christian he was entitled to have 
one) was more frequently replenished and emp- 
tied than any other in Tabreez; and it was re- 
marked, that during the ebb tide of the cellar, the 
Hadji’s wits were more than usually brilliant, 
scattering snatches of Hafiz onall that approach- 
ed him, where the rose and the nightingale shone 
less conspicuous than the sparkling wine of 
Shiraz. 

At night the two friends met, and were seated 
on the same carpet together. The usual ingui- 
ries after, and wishes for each other’s health and 


with three glasses; for thou also shalt taste.” 
***Tis ever so ;” muttered Anna ; “ men may sit to 
smoke, and think the very stooping forward to 
eat is a trouble, when the meat is set on the 
ground before them; but women, alas!” A look 
from Jaoul dispersed the gathering storm, caused 
the purdah to drop, and the head of Anna to dis- 
appear. She shortly after, however, entered with 
the bottle and glasses, one of which happening 
to slip as she placed them on the carpet, again 
disturbed her bile. ‘ The devil or the gins are 
in our house to-day,” she cried, “ everything has 
miscarried.” ‘* There is often a bone in a dog’s 
throat, Anna, but what has befallen thee to-day ?” 
demanded her husband. ‘ Much to vex me; but 
I must bear all, (whimpered Anna,) all falls on 
ine, for thou, Jouad, regardest not.” ‘Silence !” 
cried Jouad, * thou hast talked enough—woman, 
know thy duty. Silence, I say.” “I have talk- 
ed,” retorted Anna, ‘*I am a woman, and I will 
talk.” “Then will I give thee fit subject for 
noisy declamation,” replied Jouad, half serious 
and half in jest, “ by thrusting a stout cat into 
thy trousers, and tying her therein, as Abdullah 
the Tartar says they treat refractory wives in 
Turkey; and they are a wise people in many 
things, and worthy of imitation, though our Per- 
sians do curse Omar, and scoff at them for blind 
misled Soonites. But come, Anna, forget thy 
troubles. If I meddle not much in the affairs of 
the house, thou hast more of thine own will; and 
when thou hast maid servants, as perchance one 
day thou wilt have, they will lessen thy toil, and 
keep things in order.” ‘* Let the maids but keep 
them as well as Anna now does,” continued Ar- 
ratoon, taking up the discourse, ** an thou wilt 
have a well ordered house. No two women in 
the town doso much; and now I can believe what 
I have often Heard, that the notable housewife is 
assisted by the kindly gins.” This well-timed 
compliment, with a glass of cordial from the Rus- 
sian bottle, completely soothed Anna’s wrath, 








welfare being finished, Jouad clapped his hands | 
two or three times, and immediately the head of 

Anna his wife (for he was a family man) appear- | 
ed from behind the purdah, or door curtain, of | 
the inner room, but so closely veiled, that only 

one eye was visible to the guest. ‘ Anna,” cried | 
Jouad, “ knowest thou the great damjan, stand- | 
standing in the corner behind the rice bag and the | 


tent poles?” ‘I do,” answered Anna, “ by the | 


which in general was but transient, as she really 
loved her husband, and was vain of his success; 
often boasting they had little to buy for the 
house, as the presents her husband received for 
his cures supplied them with the best that the 
country afforded. This was not literally true, as 
supplies sometimes arrived in a mysterious man- 
ner, without any positive explanation where they 
came from, and, perhaps, the least explanation 


token that thou hast so often warned me to take| was best. The only subject of discontent to her 
eare of it, and forbidden me touch it.” “I forbid | was the indifference of Jouad to their household 
thee no longer then,” returned Jouad, “ go thy jecares. The clarified butter might fall half a bat- 
way, look into the Russian box, which I brought} man short of the expected weight after boiling; 
on my last journey from Tefflis; there thou wilt} the youourt might mould instead of drying, and 
find two bottles; take one of the bottles, fill it twenty similar accidents occur, to her great an- 


carefully from the damjan, and bring it hither, | noyance, but no sympathy nor consolation could 
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be expected iim her husband. A mishap in the 
store-room had, in fact, caused the little display 
of temper which she had just exhibited in the 
Anderoon. A band of rats had gained admission 
and committed fearful ravages upon her tallow 
cakes; and perhaps assisted by her darling son, 
little Nathan, had nearly demolished one of her 
finest honey-combs. She now, however, reap- 
peared with a smiling countenance, bearing be- 
fore her what might justly be termed the pride | 
of her heart, a large round copper tray, covered 
with dishes of the same metal, all well tinned, 
containing her choicest specimens of culinary 
science. 
ourt, dolmas of mutton, and a delicate fowl stuff- 
ed with rasins or the sun and pistachio nuts, part- 


ly surrounded the pillau placed in the centre, | 


concealed from view under the high tapering 
cover of Hamadann workmanship. 
bowl of sherbet, with its slender curiously 
wrought spoon fightly floating on the surface, oc- 


cupied the other side, leaving only room to set in | 


two little plates, one containing powdered ewe- 
milk cheese, and the other small cucumbers, pre- 
served with vinegar and honey. 

When she had deposited her burden on the 
ground, the two friends drew nearer, gathered 
their legs closer under them, then bringing their 
noses within six inches of the dishes, Pe 
the attack with their fingers, having previously | 
poured a little water over their right hands, from 
the ewer which Jouad reached from a niche in 
the wall. 


white rice, encircled with a 
crowned with a sprinkling 
She then retreated and sat 


saffron ring, and 
of dried barberries. | 
down at a little dis- 


tance to regale on the praises that her ragouts | 


elicited from the two friends, who enjoyed the 
more substantial satisfaction of swallowing them, 


From time to time she arose to bring a bottle of 
choice wine from the inner room, place the glass- | 


es, or to trim the pee-soo, or tallow mes occa- 
sionally she pressed her guest to eat, drank a few 
glasses of wine with him and her husband, and | 
became rather more loquacious after she had re- 
moved the tray, poured water on their 
hands, served coffee, lighted their pipes, and sip- 


again 


ped a bumper from her own favorite cup, till she | 


Kabobs of wild kid, covered with you- | 


The China | 


As soon as Annasaw their hands fair- | 
ly in the gravies, she proudly raised the centre | 
cover, and displayed the fair pyramid of snow- | 
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spised eect, talked of enjoyments, boasted of 
family, and hazarded wit, that might have cost 
them their lives, had the lowest Mussulman over- 
heard it; flinging wine in the beard of Mahomet, 
and roundly asserting that Cadija and Fatima 
were no better than they should be. The festi- 
vity continued much to the satisfaction of all 
| parties till Arratoon, heated by the wine that he 
| had drunk, begged a draught of cold water ; Anna 
| immediately arose, filled a cupful, and after having 
carefully looked into it by the light of the pee- 
soo, presented it to him, at the same time ex- 
pressing her fears that it was not so cool as it 
might be. ‘ Hasten, hasten, good Anna,” cried 
| Arratoon, “to the kitchen of thy neighbor the 
| Vizir; nothing is found therein but water, and it 
is the coolest place inall the city : a consumptive 
|mouse, and three hectic little ones, were found 
famishing in the hearth corner but the other 
/morning, by Ibrahim, when he went to seek a few 
ashes to wash with.” This sally was received 
with infinite appiause by the husband and wife, 
‘which continued till Arratoon had finished his 
draught He then returned the cup to Anna, who 
/once more carefully inspected the interior of it. 
/** Woman,” exclaimed Jouad, “Art thou mad ; 
| why lookest thou in the cup when the guest has 
| drunk 2? « Chide not, good husband,” replied 
Anna; “I Jooked but to see if the two beetles 
| were yet therein which swam so lustily in the 
| water when I presented it to our neighbor.” Long 
/and loud bursts of Jaughter followed this brilliant 
display of Anna’s wit, which, like the nimblest 
whirls of the gipsy dancing boys, concluded the 
entertainment. Shortly after Arratoon arose, 
lighted his pocket paper lantern, pulled his cap 
straighter on his head than it had lately been, 
‘thrust his feet into his walking slippers at the 
threshold, traversed the court ns and with a 








farewell te his hosts, disappeared through its nar- 
{row low door into the street. 


Jonad yet slept soundly on his bed when the 
rapping of the Christian bedel’s rattle, to collect 
congregation before day, half awoke him to 
existence. The last sounds of Arra- 
hearty Jaugh again indistinetly vibrated on 
i his ear, and excited a corresponding smile on his 
countenance. Then a cross, a rosary, and 
la cup, dimly floated before his eyes, and seemed 
to occupy the Tabernacle, whilst the seven- 
branched candlestick lay prostrate before them. 


‘his ¢ 
! 


i conscious 


' toon’s 


‘own 


saw the Arabic verse at the bottom, cursing un | 
believers, and exhorting the faithful te extermi | Set features again contracted, a frown replaced 
nate the race, W ‘hich she believed to be a charm | the late smile, anda half-articulated curse passed 
against poison and the evil eye, and delighted to this lips: he suddenly turned his head aside as if 
look upon. to avoi id - hateful sight, and again sunk in for- 

The Jew and the Christian, forgetting for the! cetfulness. The notes of the horn sounding 
moment the cruel oppressions and humiliating in- | fore dawn ait the roof of the neighboring bath, 
sults hourly endured by their degraded and de- blution for the faith- 


lip 


he. 


ve 


‘ 


tify that the hour of a 


to no 
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ful was arrived, next resumed the connexion be- 
tween external impressions and the dormant fa- 
culties. He was on the road to the bath, bearing 
with him the jewel which he had purchased the 
day preceding, an easy bargain, from Kara Hus- 
sein, the Courde: he entered; his clothes were in 
the alcove; he was in the bath, no longer the poor 
mud building that he remembered, but shining 
with painting and the veined alabaster of Ta- 
breez. His loins were girded with shawl and 
embroidery, instead of his own poor checked cot- 
ton wrapper ; but he was alone ; none came with 
hot water, as was usual, to rub and knead him, 
and apply the dyeing materials to his beard, or 
shave his head: he fled to the outer hall, for the 
silence appalled him. No longer alone, he was 
surrounded with the fairest of the king’s harem; 
every arm extended toward him in welcome; joy 
spread over every countenance and penetrated to 
his heart. Suddenly a voice was heard denounc- 
ing vengeance on the degenerate daughters of Is- 
lam, and destruction to the insolent intruding 
Jew. The fountain in the middle gushed forth in 
streams of blood, and the rippling of the late crys- 
tal water rolled over the edges of the tank in 
crimson waves. The two-edged sword of Ali, 
guided by an invisible hand, and flashing at every 
blow, commenced the dreadful execution: the 
tremendous voice still roared its fearful denunci- 
ations, whilst some irresistible power restrained 
the efforts of Jouad to regain his beloved jewel, 
which floated before him on the purple tide. The 
struggle at length became more than imaginary, 
and he awoke as the last long note from the bath- 
inan’s horn died away in the silence of early 
morr. Hastily thrusting one hand into his bosom 
to ascertain the safety of his jewel, and seizing 
with the other the basin of water that stood by his 
dedside, he gulped down a few monthsful, and 
once more endeavored to regain his tranquillity, 
and recompose his nerves, still a little shaken by 
the potations of last night, and the fearful recol- 
lections of Ali’s flaming sword. Scarcely had he 
turned his thoughts from the dreams of the past 
night, to the profits of the coming day, when the 
deep full tones of the muzzim from the next 
mosque were heard solemnly chanting, “ There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
«Tis false,” pettishly growled Jouad, “ false as 
the heart that imagined, or the tongue that utters 
it:” and he angrily pulled the thick quilted cover- 
let over his ears, to avoid hearing the conclusion 
and repetition of the odious sentence. 

He Jay for some time in that happy state, be- 
tween sleep and waking, confusedly turning over 
in his mind medical herbs, old iron crooks and 
stirrups, the working of his wine jars, ferusas, or 
turquoise stunes, a goat-skin pair of bellows, and 





a packet of wae. all bought cheap, and sash, 
in his dozing speculations, returning ample profit 
according to its value. From these pleasing re- 
veries he was roused by the voice of Anna, who 
rushed hastily into the room, exclaiming as she 
hasped the door, “God of my fathers! sleepest 
thou when the hyena growls without, and the 
accursed boar whets his tusk to gore thee? Up, 
man! Up, for know that the Ferashes of Mirza 
Mahmoud, are even now in the wine-vault of 
Arratoon; and where will their next visit be ?” 
It required no farther explanation to dissipate the 
gentle visions of Jouad, and cause him to leap 
from his bed. ‘ Blessings on thee, Anna, for thy 
timely notice ; but despised among women be the 
mothers of them that cause thee to bring such evil 
tidings,” he uttered as he tightened his girdle, 
and rushed into the inner chamber, followed by 
Anna. This chamber, which served as a kitchen, 
storehouse, and retirement for Anna when stran- 
gers occupied the outer room, they hastily tra- 
versed, Jouad snatching up a few parcels enve- 
loped in skins, whilst Anna, having replaced the 
bottles and glasses in the Russian box, followed 
her husband with it down some irregular steps 
into the cellar. In a few seconds she returned, 
lighted a lamp, and rapidly redescended the steps, 
bearing with her the above-mentioned damjan, and 
one or two other little articles of luxury unfit for 
the inspection which she expected shortly to com- 
mence. In the cellar she found Jouad, dragging 
with all his force a buffalo skin full of wine to- 
ward the rugged entrance of a still further de- 
scent, where three other similar skins were alrea- 
dy deposited. ‘ Haste, haste, Anna,’ he cried, 
disappearing into the dark abyss with his burden; 
“the lamp!” he continued, almost breathless 
with exertion, ‘* spare not thy strength, good An- 
na; it is well; I have it;” as the second buffalo, 
assisted by the powerful efforts of Anna, follow- 
ed its companion. All the four skins of wine, 
together with the two goat-skins of brandy, near- 
ly the whole stock of the house, were thus safe- 
ly deposited below, together with the damjan, the 
Russian box, and a few silver saucers for coffee 
cups. Jouad, first handing up the lamp, nimbly 
leaped forth, and then pushing the unwieldy trap 
door of boards, covered with cemented marl, over 
the aperture, completely concealed the entrance 
of this secret repository. They had only just 
concluded their operations by raking with their 
hands the loose earth of the cellar floor into the 


crevice surrounding the trap door, and had 
smoothed the whole to a uniform surface, when 


voices were heard in the court-yard without. In 
an instant Jouad was in the outward room, ad- 
justing a buckle to the belt of an old musket 
which lay by the window, where a hole torn in 
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the oiled paper permitted observation of what 
passed without. Anna extinguished her lamp, 
and was apparently busied in heating the stones 
for baking her dough, which, already neglected 
beyond its time, lay heaving and swelling before 
the fire inan earthen pan. A slight jingle, asthe 
door chain unhooked and fell, and the salutation 
from Jouad of “ Ye are welcome!” announced to 
her the inauspicious arrival of her unbidden 
guests. The murmuring sounds of indistinct 
voices succeeded, gradually increasing in force 
till Jouad was heard loudly declaring his inno- 
cence of drunkenness, his ignorance where to find, 
and his own inability to produce, a single goat- 
skin of wine. All this, asserted with the utmost 
vehemence of declamation, and supported by fre- 
quent appeals to the head of his father and the 
beard of the king, in confirmation of his veracity, 
failed to convince the Ferash Bashee, who, for 
reasons of his owns wished to confer a few mi- 
nutes in private with Jouad, apart from his com- 
panions; he, therefore, insisted upon searching 
the house, but in consideration of his friendship 
for the master of it, he ordered Jouad to precede 
him alone into the inner room, and his attendants 
to remain at the door. Jouad raised the purdah 
and they entered alone. 

A few broad hints not producing any offer on the 
part of Jouad, the Ferash Bashee proceeded with- 
out more circumlocution to explain his purpose. 
His master, the governor, was in great necessity 
for money, having lost considerable sums lately 
at gaming, and now was causing all the Christian 
and Jewish houses to be visited, in order to sup- 
press drunkenness and the selling of wine to 
Mussulmans. Some from fear, some from con- 
scious guilt, and some to purchase favor, present- 
ed peace-offering, and imprudently betrayed an 
abundance most alluring to the future rapacity of 
their oppressors. The fifteen tomaun present at 
first demanded had dwindled down to five, but 
Jouad remained inexorable, and obstinately plead- 
ed poverty, which all around seemed sufficiently 
to attest. The Ferash, finding that no harvest 
could be reaped for his master, turned his atten- 
tion toward his own small gleanings with as little 





success. Nothing more could be obtained from | 
Jouad than the repetition of inability, the nume- | 
rous extortions which he had lately suffered, and 
the loss of Ala Bash, his longest eared mule, with 
an entire load of wine, in his Jast journey—la- 
menting almost with tears the loss of the poor 
creature ;—and then, for confirmation of his as- 
sertions, appealing to Anna, who, on the entrance 
of the Ferash Bashee, had crouched down in a 
corner of the room, with her face to the wall, 
and now, closely concealed in her veil, might 





have been mistaken for an inanimate‘bundle, had 


not an impatient start, or angry snarl of disap- 
probation from time to time escaped her. De- 
lighted that the restraint was now removed from 
her lips by the sanction of her husband, she broke 
forth in absolute despair for her dear Ala Bash, 
and bewailed his untimely end with such unfeign- 
ed sorrow that the Ferash, although unwilling to 
believe, was at last convinced of the reality of 
the accident. The truth is, that the wine had 
been sold in the tents of a Courdish chief, and 
Ali Bash, the mule, purchased at an exorbitant 
price by an Armenian merchant, who had had 
the misfortune to lose one of his own in descend- 
ing a difficult pass in the mountains. Finding 
that nothing could be gained by expostulation, 
the Ferash commanded Jouad to light the lamp 
and show the way to the cellar ; in doing which, 
he contrived to drop a small purse, containing 
the Courde’s jewel and several gold coins, into 
the high narrow water jar standing in the corner. 
It was well that he took this precaution, for on 
returning to the outward room, after a fruitless 
search in the cellar, Jouad’s person underwent so 
minute a scrutiny that a few pieces of silver and 
copper were detected, and for want of richer 
plunder, detained by his visitors. Eaeh then 
swallowed a large cup of execrable wine, and 
quitted the house, loudly exhorting him to sobrie- 
ty, and denouncing the wrath of the king’s son 
on his head, loud enough to be heard by the 
neighborhood, if he permitted a Mussulman to 
taste wine under his roof. ‘ Deceiving, deceiv- 
ed slaves!” muttered Jouad as he fished up his 
jewel out of the water jar; then throwing on his 
walking coat, or cloak, and thrusting his pen- 
case into his girdle, he set out on his way to the 


bazaar. 
The winter had commenced ; the sun no longer 


glowed in a cloudless sky, or scorched the earth 
with his fiery rays. The red hills were already 
covered with snow, and large flakes were now 
fast falling in the town; the ministers and mirzirs 
going to the Defta Khonar hastened their horses, 
and their attendants, half running, half walking, 
dropped a hasty salutation to their friends. A 
party of peasants buying hot beet-root, at the 
door of a cook’s shop, pointed to the wretchedly 
lean carcasses of sheep which hung before a but- 
cher’s shop ata little distance, and pronounced the 
frost to have been severe in the mountains, the 
sheep having been already killed to prevent their 
dying by starvation. The pomegranate and the 
withering kishmish occupied the place of the au- 
tumn fruits; here and there a little pan of char- 
coal burned upon the board, where sat the tailor, 
or the public writer; a few Courdes with their 
long spears in their hands, and completely armed, 
strolled indolently along, nor seemed now impa- 
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tient of a town. Snow and icicles whitened the 
caps and stiffened the beards of travelers arriving 
from the country. Everything announced the 
first winter storm, as Jouad pulled down the few 
shattered planks from before the aperture of his 
little shop, and disclosed its miserable interior; 
indeed, it bore more the appearance of a recepta- 
cle for the refuse and sweepings of other shops, 
than of actually laying claim to the title of one 
itself. Jouad set about displaying to best advan- 
tage his curious stores, the whole value of which 
might amount to a very few rupees. This collec- 
tion of nondescripts being at last arranged to his 
satisfaction, he sat down to wait for customers, 
sometimes smoking his own pipe, or accepting a 
whiff or two from a neighbor’s arghilla; some- 
times watching a decoction of dried herbs, which 
he asserted to be infallible for healing bruises 
and green wounds—patching holes, darning rents, 
polishing old rasty swords and daggers: in short, 
endeavoring to render again useful, or at least 
saleable, that which had long been thrown aside 
as useless and worthless, occupied the remainder 
of histime. An unusual bustle at length induced 
him to put his head forward to learn the cause. 
Fools part with their money rather than suffer a 
little vexation or pain, he thought to himself; but 
he speedily withdrew from public observation, on 
perceiving the Ferashes of the Kaimakaum, who 
haughtily received some pieces of silver which a 
Greek humbly offered to them. His retreat was 
too late ; for immediately one of the satellites ad- 
vanced toward him, exclaiming ‘‘ The snow lies 
on the roof of the Kaimakaum; where is the sho- 
vel, and wherefore loiterest thou here when thou 
may’st serve my lord?” This was accompanied 
by so fearful a flourish of the djereed which he 
carried in his hand, that Jouad’s head most pro- 
bably would have suffered, had he not adroitly 
bent it to the earth, and presented a more endur- 
ing part tothe shock. He was quiet for the fear; 
the djereed was again poised on the ground, 
whilst a few indistinct words, and a knowing 
grin from its bearer explained, that the master’s 
service might be compromised for a small gratifi- 
cation to the servant. This Jouad perfectly under- 
stood; but, firm to his principle of not parting 
with money, he only whined out that he hoped 
some recompense would be made him for the loss 
of his time; or at least that he might be permitted 
to shut up his shop, and secure his property, be- 
fore he had the honor of mounting on the roof of 
my Lord the Kaimakaum. An angry sneering 
laugh was his only answer; another imposing 
flourish of the djereed enforced immediate obe- 
dience, and indicated the direction in which he 
had to move. He resignedly stepped forth into 
the covered way of the bazaar, and joined three 
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or four of his brethren already assembled there. 
They all proceeded to the house of the Kaima- 
kaum, and commenced their work of throwing 
the snow from the flat mud-terraced roof. They 
had only just cleared the yard of the snow which 
they had previously thrown there, when another 
party of Ferashes laid hands on them, and led 
them to perform the same operation on the house 
and yard of the Topchee Bashee. They then had 
the good fortune to escape and returned home. 

Jouad returned to his den, and found all safe 
as he had left it; indeed, he was always careful 
to leave nothing worth losing. As he sat re- 
freshing himself after his fatigue with a little 
youmourt (curdled milk) and bread, he saw, pass- 
ing one of the entrances of the bazaar, a number 
of women on horseback, conducted by an old man 
on foot. From their number and the whiteness 
of their veils, he supposed them the women of 
some man of rank, and his wrath kindled against 
them on the bare supposition. 

“ Accursed race,” he grumbled, as he sought 
the little bottle of brandy, which he usually kept 
concealed in the stuffing of an old ass saddle; 
“did heaven but give you ycur merited reward, 
your bones would be ground to powder, fine as 
the flour from between the mill stones.” After 
this toast to their welfare, he crouched down in a 
corner, as if seeking for something, and gulped a 
reviving draft from his boitle; then cautiously 
looking round, to be sure that he was not ob- 
served, he replaced his comforter in the old sad- 
dle, and began striking a light for his pipe. He 
was interrupted in this pleasing occupation by a 
violent screaming and commotion, every one run 
ning toward the gate by which the women on 
horseback had passed. ‘‘ Were I sure they had 
broken their limbs, or fractured their skulls, I 
might be tempted to move and enjoy the sight ;” 
and he drew the first comfortable whiff from his 
pipe, replacing the flint and steel in the little bag 
with the touch-wood. This was not to be a day 
of rest for Jouad, his name resounded on all sides. 
“ Haste, Jouad, good Jouad,” sobbed the old guide 
of the ladies, panting with breathless speed. 
«Kind Jouad, prince of learned physicians, come 
to the lady Nabottee, the beloved wife of Asker 
Khan; she has fallen from her horse on one of 
the black stones, and much I fear that she is kill- 
ed.” ‘* Then there is no need of a physician,” 
quietly observed Jouad, pouring out a volume of 
balmy smoke, and unwilling to interfere in such 
acase. ‘O! Jouad, friend Jouad,” cried the half 
distracted old man, ‘* come, O come, I will reward 
thee; my brindled grayhound is thine.” No re- 
ply. ‘* My horse’s silver nose chain that thou 


lovest, I will give thee if thou wilt come; holy 
Allah, my head answers for her safety.” “Then 
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thou wilt lose it, if she is killed as thou sayest;” 
Jouad maliciously answered; “ and the loss will 
not be great, friend Ishmael, for thou art old, and 
worth little, save carrying the pitcher and bath 
clothes of the women to the bath on Thursday.” 
A most powerful pull by the ear from Sali Beg 
silenced Jouad. and sent him on his way to the 
house of Asker Khan, where the wounded lady 
had already arrived. Upon inquiry, he found that 
her hip was dislocated, and he gave directions to 
take off her veil and part of her garment, in order 
to attempt setting it immediately. He was ad- 
vancing toward her, when the voice of Asker 
Khan himself, half choked with fear and rage, 
thundered out as he entered the chamber, 
“Wretch, slave, dog, dare but defile the hem of 
her robe by thy impure touch, and I will cleave 
thy head in two!” “How would my lord the 
Khan that I would set a bone without touching 
the patient?” demanded Jouad. ‘I care not, I 
know not,” screamed the infuriated Khan, stamp- 
ing and gnashing his teeth, * cured she shall be 
or thou diest: were she of thine own accursed 
tribe, she would now be well, I believe.” “I 
trust most submissively,” Jouad replied, “ that I 
can cure the daughter of Jaffier Khan, but I must 
touch her.” ‘ Then thy head rolls on the carpet 
before thee, dog; commence thy work quick; ere 
two hours she is well, or thou art not alive to 
mock her sufferings.” ‘‘God of Araham!” groan- 
ed Jouad, pacing the chamber in an agony of de- 
spair, “‘ when wilt thou cease to chastise thy peo- 
ple? where seek help if thou desertest me! are 
my hours then numbered? Ha! by the tomb of 
my ancestors I will attempt it! I can but die In- 
stantly lead me a buffalo before the window; one 
of them that now feed on clover in the outer 
court.” Strange as the order appeared, it was 
immediately obeyed. Jouad then directed the at- 
tending women to place their mistress astride on 
the back of the animal, and tie her feet witha 
silken shaw] together under its belly: he then or- 
dered water to be set before the buffalo, which 
drank plentifully. In a short time, the clover 
and water produced the usual effects of distending 
the body of the animal which has been unlucky 
enoughtofeed onthem Nabottee rent the air with 
her piercing shrieks; her women consoled and 
howled in sympathetic chorus; the Khan blas- 
phemed, prayed, and menaced all around; whilst 
the poor suffering beast uttered low deep moans. 
The operation, with all its accompaniments, con- 
tinued to advance, till Jouad, believing the limb 
sufficiently extended for his purpose by the in- 
creased circumference of the buffalo’s body, with 
a sharp dagger suddenly cut the shaw! which re- 
strained the legs of Nabottee. A loud snap, or 
report, announced that the bone had sunk into 
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its socket, and that the cure was effected. The 
confusion which ensued cannot be described ; 
congratulations and condolements on every side. 
Jouad was a dog or deity alternately, as Nabottee 
decried his experiment or praised his skill. At 
length she was safely deposited upon her bed, 
and, after swallowing acomposing draught of his 
prescribing, she seemed inclined to sleep. Jouad 
was then permitted to retire, receiving from the 
hands of the Khan ten pieces of gold; a scanty 
recompense for all that he had effected and en- 
dured. 

The sun had already set when he quitted the 
house, and the short twilight barely enabled him 
to reach the bazaar, shut up his shop, and agair: 
enter his own door, to recount the adventures of 
the day, and partake of the savory pillau of Anna, 
as the last streak of golden light disappeared in 
the west. 


THE FATAL WISH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
(CONCLUDED.) 
CHAPTER XVII. 

N a starry and beautiful 
evening, about the first of 
June, in the year succeed- 
ing that in which Ashdale 
Z,\ had come into possession of 
j his property, might have 
* been seen issuing from a 
fashionable residence in the 
upper part of the city, a 
lady and gentleman whose 
appearance indicated their 
== = connection with the upper 
classes, There was no attempt, however, at dis- 
play, and as the lady was handed into a carriag: 
that stood in waiting, a gleam of moonshine that 
for a moment rested upon her features, made them 
glow with an expresssion of beauty that failed 
not to catch the eye and touch the heart of her 
companion, and he pressed her gloved hand with 
a fervency that met a responsive thrill from the 
tiny fingers. A few words were whispered be- 
tween them, and giving directions to the coach- 
man, the gentleman entered the carriage, and it 


| Was driven off in the direction of Broadway. 


At the same hour, in another part of the city, 
in the parlor of a house oceupied by a clergyman 
of some repute, paced back and forth a man 
whose apparent age was about twenty-five. He 
was tal! and well made, and a profusion ef black 
hair curled around a forehead whose massive 
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breadth indicated a subtle if not a profound in- 
tellect. His motions were those of a person who 
was struggling to subdue an impatient spirit, and 
a lowering of his brows, together with a few ir- 
regular sentences which escaped him, would have 
convinced the poorest judge of human nature that 
our gentleman was sadly out of humor with him- 
self. Suddenly he paused in the middle of the 
room, and his eye rested upon a volume that lay 
upon the centre-table. He seized it, and flinging 
himself impatiently upon the sofa, opened it and 
commenced reading. His mind, however, wan- 
dered too much among unpleasant reflections to 
derive any interest from the book, and after turn- 
ing overa few of its leaves, and here and thereread 
ing a sentence as it caught his eye, he flung it 
from him with an exclamation of disgust, and 
again commenced to pace the room as before. 
The volume !ay upon the floor, open at the title 
page—* Tur Book or Common Prayer !”—when 
we know the character of the gentleman, we shall 
not wonder that he took no pleasure in its perusal, 
While in this mood a carriage drove up to the 
door, the bell rang, and a servant announced a 
lady and gentleman. The visitors were shown 
into the parlor, where they made known the pur- 
pose of their visit. As they entered, attended by 


another young couple who came as witnesses of 
what was to transpire, the countenance of our 
gentleman underwent a sudden, and by no means 


an unpleasant change. He very politely, and in 
the best possible humor, handed the party chairs, 
and made a few remarks appropriate to the occa- 
sion. He was shrewd enough.to suppose the 
cause of a visit from such persons under such 
apparent circumstances, and his suspicions were 
immediately confirmed by what followed : 

‘Is Doctor —-— at home ?” inquired one of the 
gentlemen, 

« That is my name,” answered the hero of the 
parlor, while a deep blush, which the party did 
not observe, crimsoned his cheek. 

* Ah—I beg pardon, Probably, then, you half 
suspect our business already ;” and turning to his 
friend, he whispered—* IT thought the Doctor was 
a much older man.” 

“Really,” whispered the other, “I knew not 
whether he was old or young—the consequence 
is but little, at any rate.” 

‘Well, sir,’ responded the Doctor, “I sus- 
pect, then, that [ am wanted to perform the not 
unpleasant ceremony of marriage between two 
hearts that have resolved to be one.” 

** That is the object of our visit, Doctor,” re- 
sponded one of the gentlemen, while he turned 
again to his friend and whispered—* Hang it! 
what a curious ministerial polish the chap has 
about him. 1 don’t like him much ” 





The parties stood up for the ceremony, and as 
the eyes of the lady met those of the reverend 
gentleman, the lids trembled for a moment, and 
fell, unable to withstand an undefinable expres- 
sion that glowed upon his features, The bride- 
groom, however, stood unabashed and bold, while 
the accompanying witnesses looked at each other 
with smiles of satisfaction. Our clergyman now 
sought his prayer book, to read the marriage ser- 
vice, but found it not among his books, upon the 
table, and he was turning to a book case, in ano- 
ther part of the room, when his eye fell upon it, 
lying upon the floor, where in his impatience he 
had flung it. It was a moment of embarrassment 
to him, and he observed a smile upon the gentle- 
men’s faces, as he stooped to pick it up, observ- 
ing, as he did so, with well affected gravity : 

«J am sure I have told Mary fifty times to keep 
the children from this room—they make, often- 
times, such strange work with my books and pa- 
pers, I don’t know that they reverence a prayer- 
book or the bible more than they do a novel— 
they are so young. I hope they will soon learn 
better.” 

The embarrassment of this scene was soon 
over, and the ceremony concluded much to the 
satisfaction of the parties. The happy couple 
received the congratulations of the persons pre- 
sent, and after a few moments conversation the 
doctor turned to some papers, among which he 
appeared to look with some interest. The search, 
however, did not seem satisfactory, and brushing 
them aside, he turned to the wedded pair, and 
with a voice of much sweetness, and in a tone of 
affected disappointment, said : 

*“«T perceive that I am out of blank certificates, 
I shall procure some in a day or two, and if you 
will then call I will fill one out for you.” 

This was very reasonable, and after receiving 
the warm congratulations of the clergyman, and 
his earnest wishes for their prosperity and happi- 
ness, the bride and bridegroom, with their friends, 
departed. 

We shall not go back into the room now occu- 
pied by the lonely churchman, to teil its secrets, 
nor probe his heart, but shall leave his doors 
closed, and his breast a sanctuary for his own 
thoughts; but we did see, ere he bade a “ good- 
night” to the gay party, the gleam of a golden 
coin that lay in the palm of his hand, a satisfied 
but unpleasant lighting up -of the eye, and a 
scornful curl of the lip, that would have frozen 
the warm and innocent heart of childhood: We 
have done with him for the present, and must fol- 
low the course of the two stars that now shine 
almost alone in our story. 

Our preceding chapter concluded somewhat in 
this manner: “And Julia became the wife of 
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Francis Ashdale, and they left the city for a ram- 
ble to the most fashionable places of resort in the 
country.” With a plentiful supply of money, 
and fresh and uncloyed tastes, what should pre- 
vent the young couple from realizing the very 
acme of enjoyment? Youth and health can revel 
where blind Age would fall, and every song of a 
bird, and rustling leaf, and gushing waterfall, find 
echos in the heart, that attune it to the fine har- 
monies of Nature, linking us, as it were, with an 
invisible cord, to the sublime spirit world. 

The expiration of a month found Ashdale, with 
his wife, a visitor at Saratoga—she affectionate, 
confiding and quiet—he gay, luxurious and 
thoughtless; she, very little in society—he, a 
leader among young men, who loved the notorie- 
ty of expensive dinners, bold play, and extrava- 
gant dress. 


Ashdale had changed. A formality was be- 


coming apparent in his attentions to his beautiful | 


wife—several times he had been out late in the 
evening, and once all night. 

Julia had’ changed, She fancied—and it might 
be true—that she began to be neglected, and con- 
sequently tears ofien usurped the place of smiles. 





worse than a foundering ship is a man in this 
condition! The fate of his father, the unhappi- 
ness of his mother—their letters—taught him no 
lesson. Without half the mind of either, he was 
fast imbibing worse vices than ever marked any 
portion of the career of Mr. Drimple. His heart 
wrs incapable of sympathy, and for that reason 
the recalling voice of the angel found no echo in 
it. The tears and pleading looks of his wife tor- 
tured him, but did not soften him. Not that he 
was every moment harsh and unkind, but occa- 
sional discords produced by real or imaginary 
neglect leave an aching in the heart that mere 
words can never alleviate. 

Who that knew Ashdale’s early character would 
not have predicted his ruin? If he had a manly 
sentiment in his bosom, it was all mockery; if 
he was not sooner hurled to perdition, it was be- 
cause he lacked the means to gratify his impulses. 
‘If we show you, reader, his rapid downfall, 





‘crushing with his ruins, the being who so un- 
| wisely linked her fate with his, we can scarcely 
| tell it more rapidly than the reality. Like a de- 
| scending meteor is the fall of such—flaming and 


| . . . 
startling. Fortunes have been lost in one night 


Once she attempted to reason with her husband | # the gambling table, and the pistol or the rope 
on his growing irregularities, but he only noticed | have ended the drama, How much better had 
her with an impatient shrug—the next time he Frank remained the poor lawyer, without talents 
answered her angrily, and left the room. Oh, | S¥flicient to procure large means of ruin, but just 


what a prospect of misery, to begin so early || enough to slide comfortably but warily down the 


The chord of sympathy between man and wife 
once broken, what remains but misery forever ! 
Confidence lost, where can either turn for happi- 
ness! Nowhere! for the wife seeks the com- 
panionship of tears and regrets, and the husband, 
cursing what he terms his “ fate,” rushes from 
the house to drown his “ misfortunes” in the 
baneful cup, or “ kill time” in the society of dis- 
solute and unprincipled associates. Reproaches 
from the one bring imprecations from the other, 
and the husband, imagining himself the most un- 
happy of persons, leaves his poor wife to pine 
and wither in lonely misery, while he is hailed 
among boon companions as the ‘ prince of fel- 
lows,” and they will game, tipple and carouse 
with him as long as his money lasts, and when 
nothing more is left for them to prey upon, their 
derisive laughter and shouts follow him like per- 
secuting fiends, from place to place, till the mis- 
erable victim is driven to suicide! This is no 
unreal picture. 

Now, a vice that Frank had been for yeais ad- 
dicted to, was growing fearfully upon hin—gam- 
bling !—and with the means to pursue it to some 
extent, scarcely a night found him away from the 
table. Alternately winning and losing, the for- 
mer encouraged him to new stakes, the latter 
maddened him to deeper hazards, How much 


| stream of life! How raraL THE wisH for a for- 
tune !—how opportune was the Fiend to the de- 
sire. Like the meteor, again, that remains visible 
while an apparent member and companion of the 
starry host, but when darting from its sphere, 
only gleams and is seen for an instant, even so 
rapid is the fall of such as Ashdale, 

He had already parted with his horses and car- 
riage, and his fortune had dwindled to fifty thou- 
sand dollars. In so short atime to make way 
with a hundred thousand dollars !—and yet with 
ordinary tastes and moderate desires, enough was 
left to pass him comfortably through the world. 
Poor Julia! how much suffering was yet in store 
for thee, which, couldst thou have anticipated, 
would have added a double weight to your load 
of misery. 

We will not take up the reader’s time by de- 
scribing the discordant scenes that were constant- 
ly occurring between Frank and his young wile. 
So rife were they, that when three months mar- 
ried, scarcely a day passed without reproaches, 
tears and regrets. What an awful state, and to 
add to the anguish which Julia already felt, she 
received a letter from her old friend Ellen, with 
the intelligence that she was married to a young 
clergyman, whose talent promised him distinction 








in his profession. The letter was filled with the 
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genuine warmth of a happy heart, and the con- 
trast between their situations was too broadly 
visible not to ring a peal of anguish upon the 
heart of poor Julia. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tue end of the fashionable season at the 
Springs saw the departure of large numbers of its 
visitors, including many of the most disreputable 
companions of Ashdale, and early in September 
he returned with Julia to New York. Diss‘pation, 
late hours, and vile companionship had done their 
work upon the features as well as the heart of 
Frank, and his former associates hailed his return 
to the city by a grand party, and a further induc- 
tion into the mysteries of New York. 

Julia took an earlyfopportunity of calling upon 
the Rev. Doctor for the certificate of her 
marriage. She was shown into the parlor as be- 
fore, where she beheld a venerable man engaged 
in study, who received her with an affectionate 
cordiality, and requested her to be seated. She 
stated her business, and asked to see the clergy- 
man who had performed the marriage ceremony 
for herself and husband more than three months 
previous. 

**T am the only clergyman in the city by that 
name, I believe, madam.” 

“He who married us: was a much younger 
man,” said Julia. ‘‘ He had no certificates, at the 
time, and said he would give us one any time 
afterward that we might call.” 

** Are you not mistaken in the name and the 
house ?” asked the reverend gentleman, with ap- 
parent concern. 

“No; I am positive both in name and resi- 
dence.” 

The good gentleman turned his face from her 
for a moment to conceal the emotions that were 
visible in his face. Julia became alarmed at his 
silence, and almost instinctively rose from her 
seat, leaning one hand upon the table for support. 
After a few moment’s effort to subdue feelings 
that struggled in his breast, he turned his pale 
face upon Julia, who stood near him, and while 
a tear moistened his mild blue eye, he asked her 
to be reseated. 

‘“‘T fear,” said he, “that there is a mistake 
here that I must explain. Calm yourself, my 
child; the error may in some degree be mended. 
It grieves me to the heart to believe that yourself 
and husband have been duped by my mad son,”’* 

“Oh God! I am ruined !” exclaimed the poor 
girl in frantic agony, and fell senseless upon the 
floor. 


* This incident of the marriage is absolutely true, 
and occured a few years ago in New York. 





Restoratives and kind attention soon revived 
the lady, and the clergyman was urgent in his 
assurances that the evil could be easily repaired. 
‘Come to me,” said he, ‘ with your husband as 
early as you can, and | will perform the ceremo- 
ny of marriage, and give you a certificate. It is 
the only recompense I have to offer. It pains me 
to know I have ason so totally lost to feeling 
and honor as to trifle and deceive in so serious 
and solemn an occasion.” 

This was in the afternoon, and as soon as she 
could control her emotions, Julia hastened home 
to impart to Ashdale the unpleasant intelligence. 
She expected to find Frank awaiting her return, 
but she was disappointed. Hour after hour she 
waited patiently with a throbbing heart, but no 
husband came. The evening passed away, mid- 
night came, and she sat in her lonely chamber, 
trembling with fears and apprehensions, while she 
reflected upon the great change that had so rapid- 
ly taken place in Ashdale’s character and manners ; 
for he was seldom now in her society, and even 
at such times as they were together, his disposi- 
tion appeared too gloomy and morose for conver- 
sation, 

The clock struck one, and she had not thought 
to press her wet cheeks upon her solitary pillow. 
A noise at the street door arrested her attention, 
and in afew moments more Ashdale burst into 
the room in a state of semi-intoxication, and 
flinging himself into a chair, gave vent to a series 
of dreadful oaths, cursing fate and his own mis- 
erable folly. Julia had never seen him so much 
affected before, and pulling her seat to the side of 
his, she took his hand, and begged of him not to 
fret himself—that whatever his misfortunes were, 
he had made no step as yet that could not be re. 
traced. 

“IT fear,” she said, ‘‘ you have bad compan- 
ions, who care nothing for you beyond the use of 
your money, while they are leading you almost 
invisibly, step by step toward a bitter doom and a 
dreadful end.” 

“Julia!” he exclaimed sternly, at the same 
time withdrawing his hand. 

«‘ Forgive me, Frank ; I do not mean to upbraid 
—I never did upbraid! But you make me trem- 
ble, sometimes, when I reflect upon the associa- 
tions that surround you, Oh, how much we have 
neglected in our duty to each other, But I will 
be more kind to you in future—I will more deserve 
your affection. Let us, my dear husband, be more 


” 


together —— 
*¢ Julia, have done this nonsense, I am ill and 
out of humor ;” and he turned his back upon the 
aflectionate creature, whose heart was already 
bursting with grief. 
«‘ No, Frank—ah ! do not be so unkind to your 
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Julia, She is already a stricken deer, and she 
needs all your kindness to sustain her, I have 
something to tell you: I have been to-day for our 
marriage certificate, 

‘* Well, what need was there of that? Who 
will dispute our marriage? Julia, you are very 
tedious,” 

** Nobody will dispute what never existed.” 

** What do you mean ?—what is the fool talk- 
ing about ?” 

**We are not married, Frank! He who read 
the ceremony was an impostor—the son, not the 
father.” 

«*Ha!” he exclaimed, as he turned eagerly to- 
ward her, and asked for an explanation of her 
words, 

Julia, with a throbbing heart related to him her 
interview with the clergyman, to which he lis- 
tened with intense interest, and when she had 
finished her narration, and he saw her fond eyes 
looking into his, expressing a language he could 
not misunderstand, with a derisive smile he rose 
from his chair, and shaking her entwining arms 
from round his person, he made the apartment 
echo with wild laughter. The poor wife—for 
such in the eyes of heaven was she—pressed her 
hands upon her ears to prevent the awful sounds 
from cracking her brain, Too full for speech, 
and in torturing agony, she stood gazing with 
strained eyeballs upon the smooth fiend who 
mocked her misery. This scene lasted for a few 
moments, when Ashdale turned to Julia, and tak- 
ing her passive hands, he exclaimed : 

** What poor dupes we are, Julia! Not married ? 
What wild brain could have dreamed such for- 
tune, Free, again, Julia—are you not glad that 
you are freed from the gambler, the roué, the 
drunkard! Free from the misery and disgrace he 
would be sure to entail upon you. You do not 
know it, girl, but the fortune that was mine two 
years ago, is all gone, gone forever. I have 
shared it among my friends—ay, friends !—those 
dear friends, that have clung so truly to me 
through day and night—night, Julia—you can 
bear witness to that. We are not married, eh? 
Well, you are saved from that misery! You need 
not share the drunkard’s doom, the felon’s cell— 
ay, a felon, too—for my last stake to-night was a 
forged check. What could I do? I was madden- 
ed as you see—I Jost all—what could I do ?>— 
should I risk nothing to retrieve a fortune. I 
played the forged check, and I swore by the living 
God—wasn’t it an impious oath?—(bit you do 
not shudder)—if fortune favored me I would 
never play again. The cards were shuffled—the 
game was played—Heaven smote me—I was 
doubly ruined—-damned !” 





He paused, for in his wildness he had not no- 
ticed the weight that lay upon his arm. There 
Julia lay, with upturned face and glaring eyeball, 
pale as a marble statue of the Greek. The lips 
were parted, and between their pinky edges shone 
the pearly teeth. Pulseless and quiet, a melan- 
choly beauty lingered around her brow, on whose 
arc the Great Deity had written Peace! Whata 
contrast for an artist—grace and beauty crowned 
with a wreck ! 

The miserable man uttered no loud agony, but 
as he gazed upon the body, a stray ringlet fell 
over his hand, whose touch thrilled through every 
nerve like an electric chord; his brain grew diz- 
zy, and before his mental vision passed in slow 
and solemn array, a panorama of rosy hours and 
bright days. He drew the pliant and graceful 
form toward a bed, and placing it thereon, gently, 
as a mother puts her infant to rest, he knelt by 
its side, and burying his face in the pillow, ex- 
claimed in the bitterness of his anguish : 

“‘Oh, what torture am I reserved for! Here 
meet Hope, and Folly, and Crime! Why was | 
made rich 2—oh, fatal—Farat Wisu !” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Wuen a man has arrived at the pinnacle of crime 
and misery, but little more remains to be told of 
his history. Daylight brought Ashdale to his 
senses, and at the same time revealed to him the 
wreck of his hopes and a spectacle of human 
sacrifice and God’s judgment. No moanings or 
complaints escaped him, but as soon as he was 
able, he communicated to the residents of the 
house the calamity of the preceding night. 

From the light of day to the darkness of the 
grave the way is but short and the passage quick. 
A coroner’s jury found, after a tedious investiga- 
tion of the case, ‘* Visitation of God,” and the 
cold sod was scarcely heaped upon the grave ol 
poor Julia, ere inquiry was rife as to the where- 
abouts of Ashdale, and loud rumors were afloat 
respecting a forgery that he was said to concern- 
edin. Certain wise people were now positive 
that they had long before prophesied his ruin, and 
the terrier dogs and bloodhounds of the law were 
let loose in the pursuit, but he dodged them 
hither and thither for three months, and was at 
last overhauled on a flat-boat on the Mississippi. 
Buttoned up to the chin in a huge overcoat, and 
his face disguised by a moustache and whiskers, 
he thought himself safe from the argus-eyed offi- 
cers of the police. 

He was standing in the bow of the boat in the 
twilight of the evening, eyeing the surrounding 
scenery, and listening to the strange sounds that 
occasionally met his ears from the shore, or seem- 
ed to rise up from the water. He had been watch 
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ed for sometime by a person who had been con- 
versing with the crew—a short, thickset man, 
with a sinister expression of the eye and heavy 
brows—features hard and weather-beaten, and a 
total absence of everything like feeling, or sym- 
pathy of human suffering. He approached Ash- 
dale with a vulgar familiarity, and slapping him 
familiarly on the shoulder, exclaimed : 

“ Why, Frank, my old boy, what are you mu- 
sing about? What ails you, Ashdale ?” 

“Nothing, nothing! Don’t interrupt me, sir,” 
replied Frank, turning to look upon the intruder, 
but again resuming his position. 

*T am right, then,” said the stranger; ‘ you 
are Mr. Ashdale, and my prisoner.” 

“You are wrong, sir,” said Frank, turning 
fiercely to the person who addressed him. ‘ You 
are a stranger to me, and have mistaken me for 
some one else,” 

“Not a bit, not a bit, mister. 1 arrest you for 
forgery, and you must not resist, or I shall be 
obliged to use unpleasant means to secure you,” 

Fool !” exclaimed Ashdale, “ you shall never 
live to do it! Touch me at your peril, sir.” And 
suiting the action to the word, he pulled a revoly- 
ing pistol from his pocket, presented it to the 
stranger’s breast, and— 

A loud laugh burst from the boatmen who had 
been watching the scene, whose mockery mad- 
dened the brain of Ashdale, and hurling the use- 
less weapon atthe head of the officer, (for such was 
he,) with such force as to prostrate him in the bot- 
tom of the boat, with « wild laugh of defiance he 
sprang into the murky waters of the Mississippi. 
But slight attempts were made to rescue him, as 
the attention of the crew was occupied with the 
wounded officer. A slight splashing of the wa- 
ter, a momentary struggle or two, and the eddy- 
ing circle in which he sank but for an instant 
caught the flashing of the moon’s light as it rose 
above the trees, and all again was quiet, and the 
waters rolled smoothly over the last resting place 
of one who in life was possessed of scarcely a 
solitary virtue to recommend him to the sympathy 
of the world, or to share in its confidence and 
honors, 

Are there not thousands around us ready to 
walk in the same road to ruin? 

Are there not thousands around us already 
treading the same road to ruin: 

W hat folly for a young man to wish for a for- 
tune! As well wish for poison and a spade—so 
few are capable of successfully breasting the 
waves of tempiation that are sure to beat against 
them. 

How little do we know when we are well off. 
We have heard it said that extravagant wishes 
ate temptations of Providence—no doubt about 





the sin. It is more Christian-like, and far better, 
for every one to be satisfied with the sphere tha 
fate has placed him in. Once out of his orbit, 
how speedily he may verge toward ruin and mis- 
ery. Better to plod on in honest obscurity, at 
peace with God and your own conscience, humble 
and poor, that your end may be peaceful, than to 
roll in chariots of gold and dress in fine silks that 
cover an aching heart, and are vain soothers of a 
disturbed conscience. Had Ashdale have remain- 
ed poor he might have remained honest—compa- 
ratively ; but weak in head and not the most in- 
dependent of heart—-not loving or knowing toil, 
wealth was his bane. Know a young man by 
his companions, is a true saying, 

Those who would live and be honored, must 
beware the Cup, the Dice, loose companions, and 
immoral habits. With such associations, who 
can wonder at the end of Ashdale. 

We have said that Ellen was honorably wed- 
ded. Her father and mother have verged into 
quiet age ; but neither of the boon companions of 
Frank possess character enough to bail them out 
of prison for a petty larceny, But they yet min- 
gle among “choice spirits,” and the history of 
Ashdale has become a standard legend among 
them. 


HOMES IN THE DESERT 


BY UH. H. CLEMENTS. 


Tlomns in the desert! the pathless wild 
Where scarce a sunbeam ever smiled ; 
But the light of a presence, is always there, 


And it speaks to the heart, like an uttered prayer. 


Homes in the desert !—no sculptured grace 
Rears there aloft its calm, cold face,— 
The hand of art, no homage yields 
Save this, revealed in woods and fields. 
: 
Homes in the desert ! a single tree 
Is the home of many a family ; 
And every morn their early praise, 
Floats up to God, from hidden ways. 


Homes in the desert! Where love hath made 
An holy altar, in the shade, 

And myriads of tiny things 

To each low shrine, a worship brings. 


There are homes in the desert, and histories 
Replete with solemn mysteries ; 

For God hath given to bird and bee, 

The earliest sigu of his prophecy 


Such Homes as these, should ours be made, 
Happy in sunshine or in shad», 

To win for us that final Home, 

Where all the pure and periect cre 




















7 ro had pleasure houses. In the 

middle ages it was converted 

Wy.\ into a strong fortress, of which 

een the story of its dishonor by 

vite Frangipani, is well known, 

Wasted by the lapse of centuries, it is now but a 

link in the long chain of defensive towers raised 

at distances of six miles from each other, to pro- 

tect the Roman coasts against the pirates of Afri- 

ca, the plague and smugglers. Mounting one gun, 

it is garrisoned like its fellows, by four artillery 

men, a sergeant, and a deputy from the Sanita, 

(board of health,) whose office is limited to put- 

ting vessels in quarantine, in event of wreck, or 

voluntary landing on these semi-African shores, 
strongly menaced by contagion. 

The modern tower is a square keep, washed on 
all sides by the ocean, whose ravages have, in 
the lapse of centuries, indented the adjacent shores ; 
it is built on ancient foundations, and is connected 
with the main land by a stone bridge, It resem- 
bles a fortified rock, and might, on necessity, sus- 
tain a siege. But it is indeed in perpetual siege; 
blockaded to the sea by the African pestilence, 
and landward by the fever of the Maremma, Built 
on the most solitary beach of the Roman desert, 
between the little town cf Neptune and that Cir- 
cean mount of Homer where still floats the sha- 
dow of the magician, to the terror of the shepherd ; 
the tower of Astura is merely separated from the 
Pontine marshes: by the narrow belt of forests 
from Antium to Terggcina: primeval forests they 
might be called ; so deep their silence, so profound 
their shadow ! issuing from their gloomy recesses 
in its descent from the Albanian hills, the ancient 
Lanurius, now called the Conca, rolls its sandy 
waters near the walls of the citadel, and an un- 
known traveler through the desert, silently loses 
itself in the Tyrrhenian sea, 

The solitude of Astura, and the tried Carbona- 
rism of Sergeant Oddo, who commanded it, had 
made it a rendezvous for the initiated. Eight Ita- 
lians, all exiles and Carbonari, had repaired thi- 
ther secretly from Corsica, with arms and ammu- 
nition; they had been there a fortnight, awaiting 
intelligence from emissaries who were traveling 
in every direction. For whilst one political mis- 
sionary, carrying the word from Tuscany to Bo- 
logna, and thence to Piedmont and Lombardy, was 
risking his head beneath every scaffold in Italy, 
he was (according to his passport) a gentleman at 
large ona journey of pleasure, Entrusted witha 
similar mission for the sittings in the east of the 
Neapolitan dominions, another Carbonari was pro- 
ceeding from Rome towards the two Sicilies, as a 





learned archeologian, at the expense and beneat 
the protection of the court of Rome, with the title 
of antiquary to his Holiness. For Italian Carbo. 
narism exists everywhere, under every variety of 
title ; clothed in every garb, it is a kind of invisi- 
ble genius, everywhere present; an unattainable 
Proteus! Italy is, like ancient Egypt, a land of 
mysteries and initiations, It is throughout volca- 
nic soil, where thrones tremble like the earth they 
stand upon: and when the surface is the most 
calm, even then, perhaps, is the mine kindling, 
and preparing to explode. 

A religious and political institution brought 
into Europe from Egypt—Carbonarism has tra- 
versed centuries under a thousand names, Meet- 
ing together in their secret crypts, its adepts re- 
gard each other as brethren, and swear mutual 
aid and fidelity. 

Before the torch of history shall light up these 
political catacombs, it is for fiction to descend thi- 
ther and lead the way. The enthusiastic myste- 
ries of cotemporaries are as truly in its domain as 
are the cold chronicles of remote ages. 

If the illusions of the past have power to call 
up emotion, the misfortunes of the present have 
likewise their spell. Inspired poets! gifted ro- 
mancers! all ye potent artists who Jook with con- 
tempt upon your own county, and whose adven- 
turous genius delights to seek its abode in ruins! 
your voice surprises and enthrals—your intelli- 
gence subdues me; I admire your poems as cathe- 
drals, and your heroes as statues; but I am of my 
own era, and they wake not my sympathies. 

Of the eight Italians under the shelter of the 
tower of Astura, the proudest spirit was that of 
Grimaldi, the Genoese. Although a patrician, he 
had ranged himself under the banners of the peo- 
ple, and though a Genoese, his hopes were not for 
Genoa, but Italy. After the restoration in 1814, 
when Genoa was made over like a flock of sheep 
to Sardinia, the country of the Adorni and Fregosi 
had not a more zealous or more bitter republican, 
When the prince exacted a new oath of allegiance 
from the Genoese nobility, Grimaldi refused it, and 
condemned himself to voluntary exile. Having 
retired to Corsica, he was the first at the meeting 
at Astura. Remo, ancestor of the outlaws, was a 
young painter of Parma, as handsome as Raphael ; 
like him an artist, and ene who might in other 
times have resuscitated the great Lombard school ; 
but carried away by the warmth of his spirit into 
the ensanguined path of conspiracies, he wasted 
in those rough and clouded struggles, a life of 
poetry, enthusiasm and passion. But, perhaps the 
most interesting person of the group was a young 
native of Arona, on the banks of lake Major, who 
had received in the tower the name of Conradine, 
from his grace and beauty, which resembled those 
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of the last Suabian, who like him was just sixteen | ing to the left the Albanian route, and to the right 


years of age, with blue eyes and long fair hair. 
He might indeed have been thought a Suabian ra- 
ther than an Italian. To see his fair feminine 
face and mild blue eyes, amongst those stern and 
weather-beaten countenances, with their black and 
fiery eyes, one asked how it chanced that so fra- 
gile a creature was cast amongst those energetic 
beings? and what community of interest there 
could be between them? Such are the extraordi- 
nary and yet poetical hazards of revolutions. 

Compromised in a bloody rising of the Universi- 
ty of Turin, where his only brother was killed, 
with many others, upon the very steps of the 
altar, Conradine openly swore to revenge him: 
notwithstanding his extreme youth and the suppli- 
cations of his mother, he was sentenced to perpe- 
tual banishment, His weeping mother refused the 
little consolation of following her only child into 
exile; she was now detained asa hostage for his 
conduct abroad. Having entered life under such 
harsh auspices, the heart of the young man was 
divided between his mother and Italy. He was to 
the rest of the banished an object of affectionate 
care, Whilst these all waited in their lonely 
abode, the arrival of advices by which their future 
plans were to be guided, an individual of a very 
different character was traveling toward them an 
unwilling guest. 

Brancadcre—such was the name of the new 
comer, was one of the body guard of the Pope. 
About twenty years of age, the ward and distant 
relation of Prince Jesi, (a Roman patrician of the 
old schoo},) Brandacore was, however, a Carbo- 
nari, more, it is true, from chance and idleness 
than principle ; for, the gayest of the gay, he seem- 
ed to look little beyond the present hour for 
amusement or interest. 

Having imprudently betrayed some of the move- 
ments of the order, and being in danger of denun- 
ciation by the police, the superior advised his in- 
stant departure from Rome, until the storm had 
subsided, and traced for him an itinerary of his 
route for Astura, with directions to avoid inhabit- 
ed places, and to shape his course through the 
deepest solitudes of the desert. 

Brancadore was stunned by this abrupt depar- 
ture. He adored Rome, and hankered after it as 
the Israelites after the flesh-pots of Egypt; he, 
however, accepted exile as a merciful punishment, 
and left the city at full gallop, through the gate of 
St. Sebastian. As he passed the tomb of the Sci- 
pio’s, the sun had risen above St. John of Lateran, 
tinging with golden light the cypress groves ot 
mount Celien, and the immense baths of Caracalla. 

Faithful to his instructions, Brancadore sped his 
way rapidly on toward Astura, through the open 
country, avoiding both towns and villages, Leav- 
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the road to Ardea, he crossed the broad undula- 
tions of the Campagna, and gained almost at a 
heat, the declivity of the Albanian hills, formerly 
covered with patrician villas. Trampling upon 
the ruins, or rather the dust of Politorus and Co- 
rioles, he rested not with horse, white with foam, 
until he had attained the banks of the Conca, in 
the broad fief of the Campo-morto. 

Compelled to make a pause, to take rest from 
fatigue and the heat of the sun, he did not reach 
the shore until nightfall leaving behind him, on 
the coast, Neptune and Porto W’Ango. Thick-set 
with ruins, prolonged even beneath the ocean, and 
which fancy might have portrayed as the myste 
rious palace of some water spirit, the beach at first 
rough and stony, graiua!ly smoothed on the ap- 
proach to Astura, and became sandy and yielding, 

Exhausted with fatigue, the horse of Branca- 
dore sank in the humid arena, and the tower seem- 
ed to retreat in the distance. His thoughts vibrat- 
ing between Rome, with its luxurious delights, 
and the tower of exile and atonement, the young 
Roman surrendered himself to the slow pace of 
his steed, and the soothing iascinations of a sum- 
mer’s night. The stars glittered above his head, 
and the waves murmured at his feet like a sleep 
ing swallow, At length the fatal keep rose be- 
fore him like a phantom, its dark mass rising as 
a blot in the spaikling fields of heaven. 

Suddenly reminded by its abrupt appearance of 
the purport of his journey, Brancadore pressed on, 
but the gui vive of the sentinel, and the report of 
fire-arms stopped him short. He asked for the 
sergeant; the sentinel’s shout was iinmediately an- 
swered by another shout from behind the tower, 
and Oddo, a moment aiterward, made his appear- 
ance, 

Brancadore alighting, held out his hand to him; 
a carbonarie sign commenced the recognizance, 
which was completed by the letter he brought. 
His identity satisfactorily proved, the new guest 
was led by the sergeant, not into the tower, but 
to the sands at the mouth of the Conea, There a 
mournful scene awaited him: bareheaded and si- 
lent, all the banished men of Astura, except one, 
stood ranged in a circle on the beach, round a fu- 
neral pile; and the only one missing in the ranks 
of the living was he who lay a corpse upon that 
funeral pile. 

The arrival of Brancadore did not interrupt the 
ceremony. He was unknown to all; but a word 
from the sergeant installed him as one of them, 
and the mute assembly opened their ranks, inviting 
him, by look and gesture, to assist at the nocturnal 
solemnity, 

Order re-established, Conradine in tears, torch 
in hand, advanced to the centre of the circle, and 











averting his fair countenance, set fire to the pile. 
His simplicity and youth had designated him for 
this sad and affecting office. At the instant when 
the flame caught the pile, more than one tear flow- 
ed down in the obscurity, more than one sigh was 
heard amidst the silence, and the softening of all 
hearts was on the point of manifesting itself in a 
passionate burst of lamentation, when Azzo, the 
energetic Azzo, who had witnessed more scenes 
of desolation during his career than any other at 
Astura, entoned with strong voice, though betray- | 
ing emotion, a chant of hope and consolation, 
The storm of tears was quelled; the military de 
profundis strengthened every heart, dried every 
tear, and stifled every sigh, carrying away every 
voice and spirit in one grand and melodious cho- 


rus. 
The white and aromatic flame of the pines ra- 


pidly communicated itself to the oaks, myrtles, 
and olives, and the whole pile, as well as the 
dead body, were soon but one mass of fire. The 
flame now mounted toward heaven in burning 
wreaths, and again spread in sparkling sheaves, 
fell back upon the bosom of the dark waters like 
i shower of stars. The sea was red, the heavens 
were red, and the glow reddened with the rest, the 
pallid brows of the conspirators. Like templars 
at the pile of the grand-master, they all stood there 
motion!ess—drowning with their religious, yet 
warlike chant, the roaring of the conflagra- 
tion ; soon the deep manly chorus died away 
the ocean, and the forests of the desert were 
silent. 

Furrowed with crimson reflections of the glare, | 
the gloomy and massive tower was veiceless as 
nature, Standing on the hattlements like a sha 
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DIRGE. 
BY MRS E. MARIA SHELDON 
No tears for thee ! I cannot weep 
That thou art gone fiom sorrow— 
That thy young form shall rest in sleep 
Till an eternal morrow. 


No tears for thee! I can notshed 
One grief-pearl on thy tomb ; 
Or think of thee as with the dead, 
Shrouded in night and gloom. 





| 


| 
No tears for thee ! Dear sufferer why, 
} Oh! why should any mourn, 
| That thou wast early called on high, 
To that celestial bourne ? 
No tears for thee! Triumphantly 
My voice would wake the song, 
Since thou hast gained the victory, 
And joined the blood-washed throng. 
No tears for thee !—Thy life hath taught 
Submission to His will, : 
Who, to the heart of grief o’er fraught, 
Can whisper, Peace, be still! 
Jackson, Michigan, 1846. 


MAKANDAL. 


A STORY OF ST. DOMINGO. 


BOUT seventy-five yearsago 
the island of St. Domingo, or 
Hayti, trembled at the single 
name of Makandal. Born in 
Africa, in one of the coun- 


ries at the foot of Mount 
af 








dow, and surveying the fiery shore, a figure in| 
white drapery witnessed from the heights of the | 
tower the festival of the dead. It was Isolina, the 
daughter of old Matthew the deputy ; but the dark r 
fla me ing eye of the child of the Maremma in vain | 
sought rows ch the night the fair head of Conra- | 
dine, The young outcast of the Alps had this 
evening neither glance nor thought for Isolina; 

his whole soul was devoted to grief. 

The pile no longer burning, stili continued to | 
smoke until altar and victim were pmantst at} 
length the heavens, the sea, and the shore relapsed | 
into shadow. The sacrifice accomplished, whilst | 
all stood round in s lence, Tibaldo the Venetian 
weeping, collected and deposited i in an antique urn, | 
the yet warm ashes of Grimaldi, For he it was— | 
the haughty Genoese—subdued in 





| 


Ti 


;not common among the negroes. Hee 


| of Cape Francois, 
unavailing | faction to his master, by his uncomm 





he was unqnestiona- 
bly of high rank: for his education 
had been atiended to with an: 








and write the Arabic language; nor was 
| only negro fallen by chance into 
| conveyed to the colonies, that cou] 
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‘ ee 
id boast oF tais 


| talent, Makandal. moreover, had a fine taste for 


| music, painting, and sculpture’ and although he 
was no more than tweive years of aze when he 
was sent to the West Indies, he had a great] 
| ledge of the medicine of his country, and of the 
virtues of simples: a kno wledge so useful, and 
often so dangerous in the burnin 
tends between the abet 





g zone that ex- 
Makandal was soli to a planter in the vicinity 
He not only gave great satis- 


mm unaer- 


struggle with the fever of the malaria, who was | standing and assiduity ; but he was be'oved and 


king of the festival; the silent king, who had for revered by all the slaves, on account of 
canopy the starry vault of night, for throne the | he took to contribute 
funeral pile—and for kingdom the realms of eter- | tiplying their holidays, and by curing their di 
eases when the white 


nity ! ! 





te care 
> to their amusement by mul- 
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physicians had given them 
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over, He soon became the soul of all their dan- 
cing assemblies, of which the negroes are pas- 
sionately fond ; and, from one end of the island 
to the other, the sick that were given over, invok- 
ed the name of Makandal, and sent to him to en- 
treat some leaf of an herb, or some root, which 
almost constantly restored them to health. 

At this period, young Makandal was distin- 
guished for beneficence, and a passion for plea- 
sure. Happy, indeed, had he made no other use 
of such extraordinary talents ;—but they proved, 
in the sequel, to be sources of the most enormous 
crimes. 

At fifteen or sixteen years of age, love display- 
ed its influences in his soul with the most aston- 
ishing impetuosity Instead of an exclusive in- 
clination for a single female, all that possessed 
more than ordinary atiractions participated in his 
homage, and inflamed his desires. His passion 
acquired greater energy and activity, in propor- 
tion as the objects that inspired it became more 
numerous. He selected his mistresses from every 
quarter, and seemed constantly more charmed with 
the woman that contributed most to his happiness ; 
and an uncommon fierceness of jealousy defended 
the empire of his love. 

The white overseer of the plantation in which 
Makandal was a slave, was smitten with a young 
woman with whom Makandal also fell in love. 
We may imagine how much the poor girl must 
have been embarrassed, to choose between a des- 
potic and severe master and the most distinguish- 





his rival’s feet, and told him that his inhuman 
order was now the signal of liberty. At the same 
time he fled toward the mountains, and escaped 
notwithstanding the fury of the overseer, and the 
feigned pursuits of the negroes, who had no in- 
clination to take him, 

From that moment he was in the number of the 
runaway negroes, and continued to be so for 
twelve years before he could be apprehended. 
He constantly lived, however, in the midst of his 
comrades. There was not an entertainment of 
any consequence of which he was not the head. 
How, indeed, could any of the negroes be induced 
to betray their friend, their comforter, and their 
prophet ?—for he had the dexterity to persuade 
them, at least, that he possessed supernatural 
virtues, and enjoyed divine revelations. 

He had curiously engraved, at the end of an 
orange stick, a small human figure, which, when 
it was touched a little below the head, moved its 
eyes and lips, and seemed to be animated. He 
pretended that this fetiche* answered all his ques- 
tions, as an oracle; and when he thought fit to 
predict the death of any one, it is certain he was 
never mistaken. 

From the great knowledge Makandal had of 
simples, he was enabled to discover, at St. Do- 
mingo, many poisonous plants; and it was through 
this that he acquired such extensive credit, With- 
out explaining the means that he employed, he 
would declare that such a negro, whether male or 
female, who lived sometimes fifty leagues from 


ed of all the negroes ; but at last her heart voted | the place where he uttered the prediction, would 


for her equal, and the overseer was refused. 


die the same day or the day after, and those who 


Enraged at this indignity, he discovered that | heard him soon learned, to their terror, that the 


Makandal was the cause of it, and resolved to be 
revenged. Makandal, notwithstanding his noc- 
turnal courses, and the attention he devoted to 
pleasure, performed his duty as aslave with so 
much zeal and punctuality that he had never been 
exposed to the slightest punishment; a very as- 
tonishing circumstance in a country where the 
whip incessantly tears the bodies of the wretched 
negroes, and excites terror and compassion in the 
breast of an European not rendered callous by 
barbarous habit, to the horror of such a sight. 
The overseer, impatient to surprise Makandal 
in some fault, redoubled his vigilance; but in 
vain—the slave was irreproachable. His enemy, 
not finding any reason for punishing him, deter- 
mined to form a pretext; and one day, in the 
midst of a new plantation of sugar canes, he or- 
dered him to lie down on the ground and receive 
fifty lashes, The high-spirited Makandal appear. 
ed shocked at this piece of injustice. Far from 
humbling himself, and imploring the intercession 
of the other slaves, who were all astonished and 
affected, he fiercely threw his working tools at 
VOLUME Il.—32, 








prediction was accomplished. 

It is now proper to explain the means that he 
employed in the commission of crimes that were 
not conceived to be such, till they had been carried 
to an extreme of enormity. 

The negroes, in general, have a great propen- 
sity tocommerce. Numbers of them act as hawk- 
ers or pedlars,in dispersing the European goods 
about the country; and in the French colonies, 
they are called pacotilleurs. It was among these 
that Makandal had his disciples and most con- 
fidential partisans; and these, in particular, he 
employed in all the good or evil of which he was 
the author. 

Another custom, moreover, among the negroes, 
is to exercise the rites of hospitality with a religi- 
ous attention, and to take a repast together on 
seeing each other again, after the smallest absence. 


* Fetiche is a name given in Guinea to their divini- 
ties ; one of whom is supposed to preside over a whole 
province, and one over a whole family. This idol is 
a tree, the head of an ape, a bird, or any such thing as 
their fancy may suggest 
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Now, whenever Makandal had determined that 
any particular person should perish, he dispatched 
one of these pedlars who were his friends, to pre- 
sent to the devoted person some fruit that he gave 
him, declaring, at the same time, that it contained 
the death of the person who was to eat it. The 
pedlar, instead of supposing that Makandal had 
' poisoned the fruit, trembled at the power of his 
fetiche, and executed the command of the pre- 
tended prophet, without daring to mention it to 
any one, The victim expired; and dying, per- 
haps, at a distance from the predictor, the pre- 
science of Makandal was the subject of admira- 
tion. 

He had many times sworn vengeance against 
his former master, and he soon found an oppor- 
tunity to be revenged in a most dreadful manner. 
He had seduced the affections of a young slave, 
who, by threats and bribery, he induced to be his 
instrument. Her master was found dead one 
morning, some distance from the house, and the 
mistress was destroyed by the poisoned fruit ere 
the fatal intelligence could be conveyed to her. 
It was afterward ascertained that Murza had been 
her only attendant that day, and had taken occa- 
sion while waiting upon her, to infuse the deadly 
poison into her refreshments. This the girl con- 
fessed on torture, and she was afterward burned 
to death for the crime, No commiseration was 
felt for the wretched criminal, as the unfortunate 
lady was beloved for her humanity, and her 
memory was long afterward cherished among the 
slaves of the Island of St. Domingo. 

His friends thus found in him a formidable 
avenger, and his rivals—his inconstant mistresses, 
and those, in particular, who refused his solicita- 
tions, never escaped his cruelty. But at last, love, 
which had so much favored him; love, for which 
he had committed innumerable crimes ; love hur- 
ried him to destruction, 

Makandal had two accomplices, or lieutenants, 
blindly devoted to his will; the one was named 
Teysselo, the other Mayombo; and it is probable 
that they alone were partly in the secret of the 
means which he employed to establish his domin- 
ion. 

In the day time, he retired with these two chiefs, 
and a considerable number of other runaway ne- 
groes, to the almost inaccessible heights of the 
mountains, where they kept their wives and child- 
ren with well-cultivated plantations. Bands of 
armed robbers sometimes thence descended, at the 
command of Makandal, to spread terror and de- 
vastation in the habitations of the neighboring 
plains, or to exterminate those who had disobeyed 
the prophet, 

He seemed, moreover, to be attached to many 
young negroes, who gave him an account of 





whatever passed in the plantations where they 
were slaves, Among these was one named Zami, 
about eighteen years old, beautiful as the Belve- 
dere Apollo, and distinguished by both courage 
and understanding. 

One Sunday, Zami had repaired to a dance about 
three leagues from his master’s house. The whole 
assembly, with transports of admiration and plea- 
sure, encircled a negro girl called Samba, who 
danced with an enchanting grace, and who, to a 
tender and voluptuous air, united the most timid 
modesty. Her shape was elegant and easy, like 
the pliant reeds that are balanced by the winds. 
Her eyes beamed inexpressible lustre; her teeth 
eclipsed the whiteness of snow; and her com- 
plexion, black as ebony, added fascination to her 
charms. 

Zami beheld this uncommon beauty, and, for 
the first time felt the tender sensation, Samba, 
at the same instant, fixed her fine eyes, by chance, 
on Zami, and was struck with the same dart that 
had pierced the young negro. 

After the dance was over, a conversation took 
place between the two lovers: their mutual flame 
was avowed; and they became inseparable for 
the day. When it became necessary tc part, they 
promised to see each other as often as possible. 
In the day time, each was occupied in labor, but 
when the sun vanished from the horizon, they 
repaired to a private rendezvous. There, in a 
grove of odoriferous orange-trees, they repeated 
their ardent expressions of mutual passion : con- 
soling each other by the tenderest caresses for that 
restraint in their situation which obliged them to 
separate as soon as the sun arose to gild the azure 
sky. 

Their happiness lasted about six months, when 
Samba perceived that she was to be a mother 
She communicated this discovery to Zami, whose 
transports on the occasion were indescribable. 

He was still in all the intoxication of his joy, 
when, on quitting his beloved Samba, at break of 
day, and entering his hut, he found Makandal 
waiting for him. Makandal, who was unac- 
quainted with Zami’s passion and good fortune, 
thus addressed him ;— 

“Sami, thou knowest the dreadful power of 
my fetiche, rejoice, therefore, that thou hast found 
favor in his sight, and merit his confidence Go, 
and find out Samba, the negro woman, who has 
hitherto rejected the solicitations of all her ad- 
mirers, and who, for a year past, has even irritated 
my pride by her obstinate refusals. Demand 
hospitality of her, and when she is about to eat, 
dexterously infuse this powder into her mess; it 
will be her death.” At the same time, he gave 
him a piece of the banana leaf, which contained 
the fatal powder. 
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His words struck Zami like a clap of thunder; 
he threw himself at Makandal’s feet, and bursting 
into tears, addressed him in these words : 

“Oh, Makandal! canst thou require me to 
sacrifice to thy vengeance the most perfect beauty, 
the purest soul that ever did honor to our country ? 
Know that I adore Samba; I am tenderly be- 
loved by her; and she will soon give the title of 
father to the unfortunate Zami.” 

While he thus spake, he embraced the knees of 
the ferocious Makandal, who, enraged to see a 
successful rival, drew his cutlass, and was, doubt- 
less, going to sacrifice him on the spot, if the 
voices of the white men, who were calling the 
slaves to their work, had not been heard. Ma- 
kandal had bit just time to escape with precipita- 
tion, and he, inconsiderately, left the poisonous 
powder in the hands of Zami. 

The latter was determined, at first, to discover 
the whole to the white overseers; but he still 
dreaded Makandal; he dreaded particularly his 
fetiche, and he kept the secret. 

The day appeared to him insupportably long ; 
he was overwhelmed with grief and anxiety ; 
and, at last, when the hour of rest was come, he 
repaired with impatience to the rendezvous. 

Samba was not yet arrived. Her lover waited 
for her with unspeakable anxiety ; agitated al- 
ternately by hope and fear, every moment he 
thought he heard her coming. The least noise— 
the slightest trembling of the trees, augmented the 
illusion. But perceiving that the hour of meeting 
was past, his mind was filled with the most 
gloomy apprehensions, and he lest, at length, all 
hopes of seeing her when midnight came. He 
then suddenly sprang forward, and flew toward 
the dwelling of Samba, impatient to know what 
could have happened. 

Imagine the grief—the consternation—the de- 
spair of the unhappy Zami, when, on approach- 
ing the hut of his beloved Samba, he heard the 
lamentations of several negre women, He enters 
—he perceives her extended on the mat—he flies 
to her. Samba turns her dying eyes toward him ; 
she takes his hand, and tenderly pronouncing his 
name, expires, 

The wretched Zami himself sunk lifeless by 
her side. He was conveyed out of the hut, and 
it was not till the next day that he was in- 
formed that a female pedlar had ceme to the hut, 
and dined with her. He then discovered all that 
he knew of Makandal’s design, and delivered up 
the powder, which a chemist of Cape Frangois 
examined, and declared to be a virulent poison. 

The cause of a great number of sudden deaths 
was then suspected, and the danger which threat- 
ened the whole colony excited universal con- 
sternation. The maréchausses were sent into all 





parts of the island to apprehend Makandal ; but 
they already begun to despair of success, when 
Zami undertook to take him. 

He armed himself with a small club made of 
the Indian pear-tree, and placed himself in am- 
buscade in one of the defiles of the mountains to 
which Makandal had retired. There he patiently 
waited for him five days, At last, on the sixth, 
before break of day, he heard him walking with 
two other runaway negroes, Zami instantly rush- 
ed upon them, and killed the two comrades of 
Makandal. The latter drew his cutlass, which 
Zami, with one blow of his club, beat out of his 
hand, knocking him down at the same time. He 
then tied his arms behind him with his long girdle, 
and brought him to the Cape. 

Among the accomplices of Makandal, Teysselo 
and Mayombo were also taken, who, when tor- 
turned, confessed the secret of the poisons, but 
Makandal himself would make no confession. 
He preserved, even in the flames, his audacity and 
fanaticism, which Jed the crowd of ignorant ne- 
groes to believe, that even now his fetiche would 
save him, and for a moment, indeed, a singular 
circumstance seemed favorable to that opinion. 
Makandal was fastened to the stake by an iron 
coilar. When the pile was kindled his struggles 
were so violent that he tore up the stake, and ran 
ten or twelve steps in the midst of the crowd. 
Ali the negroes instantly exclaimed, “a miracle ! 
but a soldier, with a stroke of his sabre, convinced 
them that he was more powerful than the fetiche, 
and the inhuman Makandal was thrown back into 
the flames. 

As for Zami, he had no sooner avenged his be- 
loved Samba, than he put a period to his own 
existence in the hope of speedily rejoining her, 
without whom his life was become an insupport- 
able burden. 


“« SomE years ago,” says a foreign journal, “ the 
captain of a corsair carried off the wife of a 
poor wood-cutter, residing in the neighborhood 
of Messina. After detaining her for several 
months on board his vessel, he Janded her on an 
island in the South seas, wholly regardless of 
what might befall her. It happened that the wo- 
man was presented to the savage monarch of the 
island, @vho became enamored of her. He made 
her kis wife, placed her on the throne, and at his 
death left her sole sovereign of his dominions 
By a European vessel, which recently touched 
at the island, the poor wood-cutter has received 
intelligence of his wife. She sent him presents 
of such value that he will probably be one of 
the wealthiest private individuals in Sicily, until 
it shall please her majesty, his august spouse, to 
summon him to her court.” 
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THE ELEMENTS OF POLITE CON- 
VERSATION. 


OR, THE PROVERBS AT FAULT. 


4 MISS ISRAEL HILL has taken 
offence at the plain garb in 
which many of the English pro- 
verbs have been so long attired’ 
and has dressed them up in a 
fashionable garment of her own, 
/ suitable to eyes polite, and the 
fastidious refinement of those 
, ‘in whose mouths butter would 
not melt,” and who “look as if 
they could not say boo! to a 
goose.” It is hardly necessary 
to say that she has spoiled them 
all; but, as she has executed 
her task in an ingenious manner, 
we give a few of these ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” and Miss Hill’s refinement upon them. 

Birds of a feather flock together, the modern 
Euphuist distils into «‘ Feathered bipeds of similar 
plumage will live gregariously !” 

For What is bred in the bone will never come out 
of the flesh, the new phraseology is—‘* That which 
is engendered in the osseous portions of the 
frame will never be extracted from its carnal co- 
vering !” 

Those who live in a glass house should never 
throw stones, is a truism, and its application is still 
perceptible, in ‘ Those, the illumining apertures 
of whose messuages are vitrified, should never 
project fragments of granite.” 

There is an historical apothegm to the effect that 
Rome was not built in a day; this fact is commu- 
nicated to us by Miss Hill in the sonorous period, 
“The capital of the Papal states was not con- 
structed in the diurnal revolution of the globe.” 

The concise adage that Old birds are not caught 
with chaff, is sententiously paraphrased by the 
axiom—* Experienced warblers are rarely made 
prisoners by the husks of grain.” 

A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse, is a 
circumstance whose verity no amplification can 
weaken; in its refined acceptation we must ex- 
press ourselves thus—* An abrupt inclination of 
the head is equivalent to a sudden closing of the 
eye, to a racer laboring under a cataract.’ 

That somewhat musty proverb, It’s a wise child 
that knows his own father, is dealt with after this 
fashion—* It is a sage infant who is intimately 
acquainted with his own paternal relative.” 

For The devil is not so black as he is painted, and 
There’s no washing a blackamoor white, we must 
now read—* The infernal being is not so sable as 
limners have represented him ;” and “ Noablution 
will convert an African into an Albino.” 








Instead of “* When the cat’s away the mice will 
play,” the following is substituted—* In the ab- 
sence of the miniature tiger, the muscipular race 
will become festive.” 

The thrifty advice given to housewives, ‘* Not 
to count their chickens before they are hatched,” in 
order to prevent the disappointment likely to arise 
from finding the eggs addled, will be easily recog- 
nised, like an old friend in a new hat, a large pair 
of whiskers and a little cane—‘* Do not calculate 
the nnmber of your juvenile poultry before the 
process of incubation be completed.” 

What a long tail our cat’s got, must be for ever 
hereafter written or spoken, expressed or under- 
stood, by these words—‘In what a prodigious 
candicular appendage our domestic Grimalkin re- 
joiceth.” 

The grasping cupidity of some individuals used 
to be well hit off by the phrase, Give him an inch 
and he'll take an ell ; but the polished age now re- 
quires it to be—** Give some men a small island, 
and they will take a liquid letter.” Our new ac- 
quaintance might be smothered by a mystification, 
if we did not enlighten the weak understanding 
of the reader by the important information that 
Inch is the name of a diminutive island in the He- 
brides, 

There is a saying rather more expressive than 
urbane, we admit, which goes the length of stating 
that, One scabby sheep spoils the whole flock. The 
coarseness of the phraseology is removed by Miss 
Hill, and the improved version thus readeth— 
“One fleecy animal cutaneously infected, will 
spread contagion through the coarser kind of mill- 
puff.” 

* An eminent statesman once taunted his oppo- 
nents on a temporary and partial success in a par- 
liamentary motion, with the sneering caution— 
Don’t halloo till you get out of the wood. Whata 
pity that Miss Hill had not commenced her refor- 
mation; he would then gracefully and suavely 
have articulated, ‘Do not exclaim vociferously 
till you have passed beyond the forest.” 

Every one to their taste, as the old woman said 
when she kissed the cow, although not an excuse for 
the old lady’s fancy, is, at all events, a precedent, 
The English reformer thus combines the adage and 
the fact—* Let every person pursue the bent of 
his own genius, as the elderly matron observed 
while saluting her vaccine favorite.” 

Put a beggar on horseback and he'll ride to the 
devil, is a pungent sarcasm on all parvenus and 
upstarts. In future, when you wish to make a 
personal allusion of this sort, you will have the 
kindness to observe, with the politeness and ele- 
gance of Mr. Boatswain Chucks, “ An equestrian 
mendicant will journey toward the realms of his 
Satanic majesty,” 
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Gastronomy and gourmands are much indebted 
to the savory caution, that too many cooks will 
spoil the broth—it smacks of the kitchen, however, 
and is equally evident in the modern reading. 
“* Too great a number of culinary assistants may 
impair the flavor of the consommée.” 

We could recognise the maxim, a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, as exhortatory to steadiness in, 
‘‘A pebble in a state of circumvolution acquires 
not the lichens of mural vegetation !” 

A cat may look at a king, is a short homily cal- 
culated to check the arrogance of high rank. The 
derogatory axiom is modernized by, “ Royalty 
may be contemplated with impunity even by a fe- 
fine quadruped.” 


SORA nnn ~sn~0n 


LOVE AND CONSTANCY IN 
WOMAN. 


OVE is not a garment we can 
wear or lay aside at pleasure, 
to fit us loosely like an easy 
glove; ‘tis not a thing that we 
can toy or play or trifle with, to 
entertain or fling aside as our 
wayward fancy lists; that gains 
admission into the heart as a 
chance tenant, and to whom we 
may give notice to quit, at a 
moment’s warning, as whim, 
caprice, or humor prompt, It 
is a holy, deep, devoted pas- 
sion—once gains its admission 
into true woman’s breast, it lin- 
gers there for ever, In her waking and her dream- 
ing hours it is always present. She would not 
resign it for her life. She could not, if she would, 
for without it her bosom would be a dreary void, 
and her existence a blank, Oh! ye who possess 
that inestimable treasure, a woman's trusting, 
doting love, trifle not with the precious boon. 
Loves she you once, she loves you eternally. 
Change as ye will, no change can alter her, Few 
men will propose unless tolerably sure of success 
—and a man must be either very vain or very 
short-sighted to obtrude his attentions where there 
is a decided repugnance on the other side. Buta 
woman should be frank and explicit in her manner 
and demeanor; she should not trifle and coquet, 
hang out false colors, and hoist others when the 
hour of action is at hand. A man should not be 
subjected to the pain and mortification of refusal, 
for no one would willingly cut a ridiculous figure ; 
and when the matter has proceeded so far, I gene- 
rally think that the lady must have flirted a little 











For a woman always knows what is coming long 
beforehand ; she has an instinctive presentiment of 
the existence of those feelings toward her which 
ripen into love under the rays of her smiles, and 
such hopes she ought not to encourage only to 
destroy. She should not flirt with one, and hold 
out her hand to be kissed by another; her affec- 
tions should be concentrated on one object alone, 
or she knows nothing about the matter of love, 
There can be no misunderstanding in a woman 
that is really and truly in love; she knows what 
is going on in her heart, and who it is that inspir- 
ed the tender passion. Women once pledged 
should be immoveable, constant to one image, 
‘like the northern star that hath no fellow in the 
firmament.” Like it her sincerity should shine 
clear and constant; like it, it should glitter through 
the darkest night of adversity, silvering with its 
holy lustre the troubled waves of life’s stormy 
sea—fixed as the luminary that is without varia- 
bleness or shadow of turning. If she is fluctuat- 
ing and untrue to others, she is untrue to herself, 
and the suicide of her own happiness, for the mi- 
sery she causes she must share. 

There are women so true, so pure, so constant, 
so occupied with the one absorbing feeling, that 
all others are dull and worthless in the compari- 
son, or only derive their value and interest from 
their connexion with it. They are the alchymists 
of their own happiness, of which their hearts are 
the crucible: like them they toil and Jabor in 
search of the elixir of life, and that true philoso- 
pher’s stone, whose touch or presence converts 
everything into a pure, bright and golden vision of 
peace, happiness and joy. The common details 
of life are the material on which they work, and 
these they invest with a roseate hue, which no 
clouds can darken, no rough touches eflace, no 
misfortunes eradicate. Oh! how common and 
despicable are the trifles, the sordid causes of most 
of the discontents of life, when encountered by 
true and faithful hearts, and warded off by arms 
that encircle us in the warm folds of generous 
love! and how blunted do they glance off from 
the bosom mailed with true affection, confiding in 
mutual sincerity, and glowing with one pure and 
undivided hope? Poverty and straitened circum- 
stances are naught—-seclusion from society only 
draws such hearts into closer union, and the nearer 
they approximate the better are they known. 
Thousands of such glowing natures exist in the 
world, or it would indeed be a dreary desert, “a 
world without a sun ;” the rose of life would be 
without sweetness, and the attempt to place it in 
our busoms, or wreathe it round our brows, would 
only prick the fingers and wound the breast and 
head of the rash and weary sojourner here. 

There are some women of such exquisite sensi- 
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bilities, such deep-toned and finely-strung feel- 
ings, that when the chords of their hearts are once 
touched, they thrill and vibrate for ever—the mu- 
sic of their hearts is attuned to the sweetest melo- 
dy, and meets it a response in a congenial soul, 
their dwelling-place is a plot of Eden, and their 
existence arapture, There are others, too, so pure- 
devoted, and free from feelings of self, that they 
are almost unsuited for the every-day wear and 


tear of the world. I know one of these, whose | 


brief history I will incorporate with my present | 
‘light, like the fanciful glimmer of the Rosicru- 


rambling and desultory communication. She was 
a simple, secluded, affectionate girl, about nine- 
teen years of age, beautiful as the morning, and 
gentle and bright as the sweet flowers among 
which she sprung. Her life had been all sun- 
shine, and love was yet a stranger to her breast. 
She lived near my own residence, not far from the 
city, in a sweet romantic nook, surrounded with 
the graceful offspring of our western Flora, whose 
priestess she seemed to be. How often have I 
noticed her, like a nymph among her leafy bowers, 
and how frequently have I thought with the poet, 
that 
** Nota flower was blooming there, 
Sweet us herself, or half so fair!” 

Hers was a free and buoyant spirit, whose wings 
were of the rainbow’s hue, and whose existence 
appeared to be a very ocular dream, She was 
fond of poetry and music, and gifted beyond the 
lot of ordinary minds, One came to her father’s 
cot, whom she saw but to love; and, oh! how 
worthy he was of that sweet girl’s affections! 
From a slight, it grew to an overwhelming pas- 
sion, and became the all-absorbing emotion of her 
bosom, and the every motive of her existence. 
Her affections were reciprocated to the utmost ex- 
tent of man’s capability of loving, and they were 
happy in each other beyond the poet’s art to 
speak, and which even few lovers can conceive. 
Circumstances, however, had interposed an insur- 
mountable barrier to their union, and they separat- 
ed with pledges of inviolable fidelity. He went to 
distant Jands, and was away many years—she, in 
his absence, had numerous suitors, and her ac- 
ceptance of one or other of them was frequently 
canvassed within the circle of my acquaintance ; 
but she accepted none—she had given her heart 
wholly to the man of her choice—and, although 
she might never see or hear from him more, it was 
his and hisalone, Fragments of his letters, a cur] 
of his hair, his miniature, anything that was his; 
the walks where they had strolled together, each 
of which had been the witnesses or pledges of 
well remembered and deeply cherished words and 
promises, which to her were conviction and reali- 
ty, would fill her eyes with tears, and her bosom 
with indefinable emotions, She was unpractised 








in the world’s cold ways, and ignorant of its self- 
ish machinations—the groves and woods had been 
her temples, and nature her artless instructor—she 
had drank deep of its inspiration, and consulted 
no monitor but her own true, guileless and wo- 
man’s heart. Therefore did she cling, with pas- 
sionate pertinacity, to the object of her only love 
—a love which, in its beginning, promised no 
other reward to her but disappointment, darkness, 
and despair; or, at the best, but the satisfaction of 
thinking that she loved worthily—and whose 


cians, iJluminated the deep recesses of her heart, 
in which her fondly cherished hopes were enshrin- 
ed and buried. Ten weary years thus dragged 
their slow and tedious length along ; and hope de- 
ferred, which the psalmist says, ‘‘ maketh the heart 
sick,” had not distilled its lethargic influence upon 
hers—she was the same—fond to his image, con- 
fiding in his sincerity, and faithful to her promise, 
although he came not. But one came instead—ar- 
dent, accomplished, rich and powerful—his hand, 
heart and fortune were tendered, and everybody 
now thought the wedding bells would celebrate 
her nuptials. But, no—the new suitor departed 
as he came, and as others had gone before him, 
with a blessing and aregret. Was this a constant 
woman, and does not fidelity like hers deserve the 


| reward that is sure, one day or other to overtake 


it? He came at last, her chosen one, ‘ her soul’s 
election”—every obstacle to their union had been 
removed, and they were married. Were they hap- 
py? Oyes! supremely so. The joys of a life- 
time were comprised in every hour, and the out- 
pourings of hearts pent up for years and years of 
agony in their own bosoms, now gilded and con- 
secrated every moment of their existence, which 
seemed to be as fully blessed as heaven permits 
mortality to enjoy. 

The story that I have related is no fiction; it 
was told me by the husband himself, and was cor- 
roberated by his high-hearted wife, who are still 
my near neighbors, and of whose acquaintance 1] 
am prouder than any other 

My communication, I am afraid, has already 
reached a tedious length; but if you have no ob- 
jection, I will conclude it with one more fact with- 
in my personal notice, illustrative of the position 
[have taken with regard to woman’s love and wo- 
man’s constancy. Many years ago, I was ac- 
quainted with a family at-Croydon in Surrey, 
named B., who left America on the embarkation 
of the British troops, in 1783. Captain B. was a 
military professor at the East India Company’s 
college at Addiscombe. He had a daughter, who 
was called the ** Croydon belle,” and well she de- 
served the distinction, Her beauty and accom- 
plishments won the heart of a young cadet, he: 
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senior by a few years—of course, a union was im- 
practicable ; his scene.of action was in the East 
Indies, where circumstances rendered it impossible 
for her to go. She promised to be his through 
weal and wo, and said her hand was a widow’s 
unless he returned to claim it. They separated— 
and did not meet again for twenty-two years ; that 
long lifetime, that lingering eternity to all lovers 
—but his promise went with him, and he never 
forgot it in all the changes of climate, or the 
scenes of war, The attractions of fresh imported 
European beauties, which are described as irresist- 
ible to the British officers in India, had no charms 
for him—one only feeling pervaded his soul, the 
recollection of his early love. And the lady, was 
she constant? Yes! Had she been surrounded 
with admirers, and beset with offers? Did wealth 
and rank, and title allure her, with their gaudy 
trappings ? They did so; but in vain, The ‘* Croy- 
don belle’s” heart never wandered from her poor 
cadet, The companions of royalty were at her 
feet, and implored her hand—a prelate sued, but 
the mitred admirer had no more success than those 
who preceded him. Her heart was in India, and 
she could not, or would not call it back. Return- 
ed it to her? It did. The cadet returned a colonel, 
and last week I saw the announcement of their 
marriage in the * Morning Chronicle.” If you 
doubt this story, get the paper, and remove your 
scruples, 


WALTER BRANDON. 
A TALE OF THE EARLEY AGES. 


P. Hey.—Now Hafry 2 whence come you ? 
Fat—My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 
SHAKSPERE. 


N the reign of Henry IV., there 
lived in the Eastcheap, near the 
noted hostel, the Boar’s Head, 
a rich mercer of the name of 
Allerton; he had amassed his 
fortune by honest industry in 
his trade, It was thought no 
hardship then to reside in the 
city, indeed all those engaged 
in commerce did so, and the 
country, even in the vicinity of 
London, was almost entirely oc- 
cupied by farmers and agricul- 
turists. The Eastcheap was then 
no despicable place to live in, 
those who see it now will be inclined to doubt the 
truth of what we assert; but it must be remem- 
bered that great changes have taken place since 
the time of which we write, for it was then one 
of the principal thoroughfares in the city. 








The house of Mark Allerton "was one of the 
largest and most commodious in the Cheap, and 
the array of rich silks and damasks in his window, 
bespoke that he had no inconsiderable traffic in 
these kinds of merchandize, indeed the demand 
for these wares from court was so great, that it fur- 
nished an extensive portion of the business of the 
city; of the Master Allerton had a good share, 
and he throve accordingly. 

The family of Allerton consisted of a wife and 
two daughters. The wife Mistress Bridget, was 
a small active sort of woman, who prided herself 
upon her celebrity as a housekeeper, and although 
she interfered somewhat with her husband’s 
affairs, yet to do her justice, she certainly kept 
things in good order. 

We here do not intend to give along catalogue 
of the charms of the two daughters. Suffice it to 
say, that both Millicent and Amy were passing 
fair, and were well experienced in the various ac- 
complishments of their time, and had some skill 
in fingering the lute, which they accompanied 
with sweet voices (and although they had not 
been under the training of masters,) well suited 
to the humble instrument which they played ; 
when we add to this that it was expected their 
father would most probably give them a goodly 
dower, we need scarcely say there was no lack 
of suitors to these fair damsels, The most favored 
of these were Walter Brandon and Martyn Pres- 
ton; in addition to which there was another gal- 
lant, who was a candidate for the hand of the 
beauteous Millicent, this was no other than Master 
Lonsdale, who though unacceptable to the maid 
herself, was well accounted to the cautious par- 
ents in respect of his worldly gear. In his per- 
son he was uncommonly handsome, and had not 
Millicent’s affections been so firmly fixed on Bran- 
don, we cannot take upon ourselves to say what 
might have been the consequences, as it was how- 
ever, not even the persevering attentions or courtly 
mien of Lonsdale, could induce her to withdraw 
her faith, and although he considered his suit as 
hopeless he still continued his visits at the house, 
in hopes that she might alter her mind. It may 
be supposed, that the young men regarded each 
other with no very great good-will, and although 
Brandon had been often assured that Millicent so 
much preferred him, still he was sometimes rather 
uneasy, at the assiduous attentions paid to her by 
his rival. Lonsdale on the other hand, who had 
perhaps more cause to complain of his fate, seemed 
to bear it with great patience and good-nature ; to 
him also they were indebted for many of their 
amusements, in which he took a leading part. He 
was as we have observed, eminently handsome 
and of an elegant figure, and was well versed in 
all courtly games and dances, and had a flowing 
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wit, which he handled so adroitly that it seldom 
failed to please: and thus stood matters at the 
commencement of our story. It was a fine sum- 
mer’s evening that the sisters were sitting together 
at their embroidering frames, discoursing on the 
evening’s pleasure promised them by their lovers, 
this was an excursion to Battersea, by water. 

‘*T propose to myself much pleasure from our 
evening’s divertisement,” said Amy, who had 
been thinking of nothing else since the morning, 
**do not you Millicent? The evening is beau- 
tiful,” continued the giddy girl, pushing away her 
working frame, “I wonder they are not yet 
come,” 

** Prythee Amy, mind thy work, it wants yet 
half an hour to the time,” answered the elder 
sister, steadily pursuing hers, ‘ the time will pass 
the quicker, I ween, an’ you continue your occu- 
pation.” 

“ Sage girl,” said Amy playfully, resuming her 
work; “but I will e’en follow thy goodly ex- 
ample, as well as counsel,” and the needles plied 
more busily than ever. They were soon, how- 
veer, interrupted by the light hearted Preston, 
which called a blush into the fair cheek of Amy. 
He was marvellously well attired in a suit of 
French gray slashed with buff, every thing about 
him was arranged with the most scrupulous nicety, 
which showed that Master Preston was not a 
little particular in the adornment of his person. 
He addressed the younger of the sisters, 

‘* Good even, mistress mine, I see you are ready 
and well bedecked for our evening’s enjoyment, 
and Mistress Millicent too,” added he, turning to 
her, ‘* will bear us company. I saw Master 
Lonsdale not far distant, he should be here by 
this time ; he promised to come at seven, and he 
never failed before.” 

**Nor does he now,” said Lonsdale, coming 
forward, and pointing to the clock: “* Good even 
ladies fair,” added he, with an air of gallantry. 
**T greet ye well; but it waxes late, and we shall 
have the damps of evening on the river ere we 
reach Battersea.” 

** Stay,” said Millicent, ‘there is one wanting 
I trow. Brandon is not yet arrived,” and she 
colored as she spoke, for her eyes met those of 
Lonsdale, whose brow was immediately clouded ; 
but he sat down at least with an air of patience. 

In about five minutes afterward Walter Bran- 
don came in, and after many apologies made and 
received, the party set off to Queen’s Hythe, 
whence they embarked. The evening was de- 
lightfully calm, and the flowers which bloomed 
in the citizens’ gardens embalmed the air with a 
delightful fragrance. The sun was just setting, 
tinging with its rays the numerous white sails 
which studded the river. Little was said by any 


of the party, save a few casual observations on 
the beauty of the evening. Preston broke the 
silence by pointing out to Amy a splendid barge 
which was just passing, and informed her that it 
was Sir William Gascoyne’s, then the chief mag- 
istrate of the city. ‘He is passing favored by 
our gracious sovereign,” continued he, ‘* and our 
good Prince Harry has cause enow to remember 
him I trow, eh friend Lonsdale, do you not re- 
collect the circumstance ?” 

“Yes,” answered Lonsdale, roused from his 
reverie by this appeal. ‘I recollect it perfectly ; 
a very different fate might have awaited him.” 

** And may st ll,” continued Brandon, “if our 
prince continues the same wild course he has 
hitherto pursued ; and if he do not greatly change, 
justice will be perverted, violence will remain un- 
checked, and religion will be neglected; but we 
must hope that England will be protected from 
such a dreadful destiny, and that when he dis- 
covers the responsibility of royalty, he will for- 
sake alike his errors. and his friends, though ’tis a 
good youth in itself, and sorry should I be, were 
I accounted by this speech, other than loyal.” 

** Methinks friend, thou art not over courteous 
in thy remarks upon his highness this evening, 
somewhat hath soured thee to day, that thou art 
so severe,” said Lonsdale laughing. 

‘** Ha, friend Brandon,” said Preston, thou must 
not sport such topics before these damsels, they 
are somewhat heavy for the occasion I ween.” 

“Nay,” returned Brandon, bowing politely to 
them, “I crave your pardons.” The apology 
was of course graciously accepted, and light and 
pleasant conversation occupied the time until they 
arrived at Battersea, Therethey landed and par- 
took of some refreshment, after which they re- 
turned to the boat and proceeded on their voyage 
homeward; their converse was interrupted by 
music, which swelled on the evening breeze. 
What is more beautiful than music on the river 
and by moonlight? so thought our party at least, 
and it was proposed by Martyn Preston, and hav- 
ing fixed upon one, the three beaux joined ina 
boat song, which was succeeded by another from 
the sisters; they were all so entranced by the 
melody, that they did not perceive, until tov late, 
that they were within a short distance of a large 
coaster, and before any exertions could be made 
to prevent it the boat struck ; happily, there was 
no material injury; but it occasioned a dispute 
between Brandon and Lonsdale. 

** We may thank Master Brandon for this mal- 
adventure; not even such singing as this, should 
have diverted his attention.” 

‘Has Master Lonsdale yet to learn,” returned 





Brandon, ‘‘that he who steers also watches ? 
therefore blame yourself, fair sir, for this mishap.” 
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Words now ran high, for Master Lonsdale was 
a man whose passions seemed to have been under 
no control, and they were only prevented from 
breaking out into open discord, by the presence of 
the fair sisters; but black looks passed between 
them, and little was said until they disembarked 
at the Tower. 

On reaching home, they were kindly invited by 
Allerton to partake his evening meal, which Pres- 
ton gladly accepted, but the two haughty rivals 
declined, and quitted the house. 

**A word with you, fair sir,” said Lonsdale. 
‘You have this evening insulted me more than 
my honor can brook ; and be it known to you that 
I am one who cannot easily forgive. I wish not 
to trifle, but this affair can only be settled by the 
rapier.” 

** You treat this matter somewhat too warmly. 
[ see naught to excite this display of spirit; 
enough we have, I trow, to interest us in this 
world, without wishing to shorten it,” answered 
Brandon, 

** Coward !” exclaimed the hasty Lonsdale, 
losing the small degree of patience he possessed, 
‘°Tis only fear that mak’st thee ’tempt th’ avert- 
ing of this matter.” 

** Nay, then,” returned Brandon, who was now 
somewhat moved, ‘*I will meet thee on the terms 
thou hast proposed.” 

‘*To-morrow, then,” said Lonsdale, ‘* But 
where? St. George’s-fields will be a fitting place,” 
added he, 

‘* At six to-morrow morn I will be there,” an- 
swered Brandon, and the young men parted ; Lons- 
dale to the hostel aforementioned, Brandon to his 
widowed mother, in an obscure street in the city, 

The father of Walter Brandon had been an offi- 
cer of some repute in the army of Henry IV. when 
he returned as Duke of Lancaster to claim the 
crown of England, and Major Brandon was of 
material service in forwarding his interests. This 
was not forgotten by him, for whatever might 
have been his faults, ingratitude, at least to Bran- 
don, was not one of them; and when death de- 
prived Walter of a father, the king’s kindness was 
shown to him by giving him a situation, to which 
was attached some emolument without much at- 
tention being required, beside advancement being 
promised him; and it was said about the court, 
that he was to be promoted to the first vacancy of 
a smaller description in the army With these 
prospects, he had not hesitated to address the elder 
daughter of Mark Allerton. He inherited from 
his father that independence of spirit and courage 
which characterizes the true British officer, with- 
out any of that rashness so predominant in the 
character of Lonsdale. His passions were more 
under his control; and while Lonsdale perhaps 





had more of the bearing of a courtier of that time, 
Brandon was distinguished by that true politeness 
which, without obtruding itself, endears the pos- 
sessor for all those numberless attentions that win 
the heart. His reflections this evening were not 
of the most pleasant description, far different from 
those which he generally experienced when re- 
turning from the house of Allerton, to cheer the 
heart of his mother with his society, and she won- 
dered that Walter was so silent and retired so 
early. Their evening devotion, however, was not 
omitted ; and their minds were fortified by this ex- 
ercise, and the exhortation of a good old father, 
who usually stepped in to partake of their evening 
meal and drink a cup of ale with them. 

The next morning was cloudy, and the sun was 
obscured by a thick mist: it was one of those 
which often precede an unusually fine day. 

St. George’s-fields were, as Lonsdale truly ob- 
served, well adapted for meetings of this sort, and 
were often used for occasions like the present by 
those fiery youths who quarreled over their wine 
cups. Their vicinity to the city, and their open 
situation, rendered them most fitting for such af- 
fairs. Lonsdale and Brandon entered the field at 
opposite sides, and were at the place of meeting 
nearly at the same instant. Brandon raised his 
cap, and Lonsdale returned the greeting. 

After a few preliminary words they both un- 
sheathed their rapiers (it was not then the custom 
to fight with pistols,) and prepared for combat. 

Before proceeding, however, Brandon thus ad- 
dressed Lonsdale :—* Albeit my deportment last 
even might somewhat astonish you, in my seem- 
ing unwillingness to meet you, it was not fear that 
hindered me: but my father’s dying request was, 
that his widow should be my care; nor do I think 
that to throw away one’s life is either a proof of 
courage or magnanimity. Having confessed so 
much, nothing now shall prevent me from pro- 
ceeding with this affair.” 

Lonsdale applauded his generous rival’s senti- 
ments, and almost repented the provocation he had 
given for this meeting. However, his honor (so 
called) prevented him retracting the challenge. 

Regret, however, was now useless; they ad- 
vanced a few paces nearer to each other, and be- 
gan the combat. 

After a few passes, none of which proved ef- 
fectual, the affair assumed a more serious aspect, 
and might have ended fatally, had not Lonsdale’s 
foot slipped, and he fell prostrate on the turf. 
Brandon stood in triumph over his vanquished 
foe ; but he was too generous to take advantage of 
his adversary’s misfortune, and courteously raised 
him from the ground. 

‘* Thanks,” said Lonsdale, ‘* thou hast this day 
demeaned thyself nobly, and to one who has the 
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power, as weil as inclination, to reward thee. 
Nay, look not so astonished man!” said he, see- 
ing Brandon much surprised at this salutation. 
‘* Ha!” said he, smiling, “ perchance thou know’st 
me not in this disguise.” 

And raising the large black ringlets which over- 
shaded his face, he disclosed to the wondering 
Brandon the handsome features of Prince Harry. 

‘* My lord !” said Brandon. 

‘* Nay, nay,” said the prince, ‘* when I have so 
far forgotten my station as to engage in such a 
maladventure, it must please me to take my 
chance. Thou hast deported thyself in this matter 
most generously, and e’en had I been other than I 
am, I should, I trust, have yielded to the victor 
the palm of beauty as well as glory. The maid- 
en’s heart, I trow, is thine already. Her parents’ 
consent, I doubt me not, I shall easily obtain, 
when I shal] acquaint them with your change of 
fortune, for be assured it will be my study to bet- 
ter it. No thanks,” continued he, as he saw Bran- 
don about to speak, ‘*’tis but thy due!” And they 

. left the field together, with very different feelings 
to what they had entered it. 

Brandon bent his steps to the East-Cheap, where 
there was one expecting him, Lonsdale to the 
palace, where he petitioned the king his father, 
who graciously promoted Brandon to the vacant 
post of captain of his body guard, 

That evening the same party assembled as on 
the preceding one, but not for the same purpose ; 
and it removed a Joad from the heart of Millicent, 
when she saw Lonsdale and Brandon enter as 
friends, (for the former wished still to remain in- 
cog. ;) and it was somewhat amusing to Brandon 
to notice the unsuspicious Millicent, who believed 
him no other than Master Lonsdale. 

‘Ah, Millicent,” said he, ‘I fear me I have 
small chance against so powerful a rival as yon 
gallant, who, by the way, must have acquired 
new power with his title. Salute him, dames, as 
Captain Brandon !” 

“Truly !” said Millicent, ** he profiteth by the 
court; and I have ashrewd guess that it is through 
yon youth, the prince, (who, if report speak not 
false, though somewhat merry, still has a goodly 
heart ;) ay, through him he hath gained this post; 
an’ it were so, I shall love him for ’t.” 

** Say’st thou so,” said the seeming Lonsdale; 
* it were but fair to take thee at thy word ; but as 
Master Brandon can tell thee, I gave up my inte- 
rest in thee this morning to him, and now, I sur- 
mise, I must also relinquish this claim,” 

The truth instantly flashed on the mind of Mil- 
licent, who received the prince’s salute with deep 
respect, 

** You will not deny me this,” said he; * ’tis the 
last I shall exact, except on a certain day, when 





it will pleasure me to present her to you as your 
bride !” 

When the old mercer and his wife heard the 
news from Amy, they quickly entered to pay their 
respects; and Mistress Bridget busied herself in 
preparing the best the house afforded to lay before 
his highness. Declining, however, their hospi- 
tality, the prince left them to talk over, unrestrain - 
ed by his presence, the events of the day, and he 
departed loaded with their blessings, 

2 e * * s 

A week after the above, the interior of St. Mi- 
chael’s church, Cornhill, presented a most gor- 
geous appearance to the astonished citizens, who 
witnessed the nuptials. Prince Henry gave away 
the fair Millicent, and old Mark bestowed Amy 
on the good natured Preston. The best brocades 
and taffetas were not wanting for the occasion 
Splendid was the banquet, and happy the marriage 
of Walter Brandon. 


SINGULARITIES OF MEMORY. 

Ir is remarkable, that the incidents of childhood 
and youth are seldom remembered, or called forth 
in all their vividness until old age. I have some- 
times been led, from this and other circumstances, 
to suspect that uothing is ever lost that is lodged 
in the memory, however it may be buried for a 
time by a variety of causes. How often do we 
find the transactions of early life, which we had 
reason to suppose were lost from the mind fo: 
ever, revived in our memories by certain acci- 
dental sights or sounds, particularly by certain 
notes or airs in music! I have known a young 
man speak French fluently when drunk, that could 
not put two sentences of that language togethe: 
when sober. He had been taught perfectly, when 
a boy, but had forgotten it from disuse, The 
Countess «f L—v—l was nursed by a Welsh- 
woman, from whom she learned to speak her 
language, which she soon forgot after she had 
acquired the French, which was her mother- 
tongue. In the delirium of a fever, many years 
afterward she was heard to mutter words which 
none of her family or attendants understood. An 
old Welshwoman came to see her, who soon per- 
ceived that the sounds which were so unintelligi- 
ble to the family were the Welsh language. 
When she recovered she could not recollect a 
single word of the language she had spoken in 
her sickness. I can conceive great advantages 
may be derived from this retentive power in our 
memories, in the advancement of the mind toward 
perfection in knowledge (so essential to its happi- 
ness) in a future world.—DR. BENJAMIN RUSH. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BROOKLYN IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Onk of our plates in the present number, with the 
above title, is engraved from a painting by Guy, which 
was executed twenty-odd years ago, the scene of 
which was taken from the painter’s window on the 
north side of Front street, second door from the Brook- 
lyn Bank. As to the view in general, the composition 
of the picture seems as if contrived for the pencil. 
Guy painted three pictures from the same subject, one 
of which, very large, and by far the best, is now own- 
ed by the Brooklyn Institute. It is a very splendid 
work of art, and contains many portraits of well 
known persons of that day. This was, we believe, 
the original, and in it the painter has a view on three 
different streets, not two buildings are alike, either in 
shape, size, or color; and the several old buildings, 
stables, &c., stand finely contrasted by the handsome 
dwellings of Messrs. Graham, Sands, Birdsall, &c. 
Francis Guy was originally a tailor, of Baltimore, and 
exhibited several landscapes in the Pennsylvania 
Academy as late as 1811. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary talents and produced upward of three hundred 
paintings, which procured for him but poor remunera- 
tion, and a scant livelihood ; yet since his death they 
can hardly be purchased for love nor money. 

The Institute is making arrangements for having the 
painting in their possession engraved large, and copies 
will be eagerly sought by many persons who are yet 
living to recognize a familiar portrait of a scene so in- 
timately connected with the associations of former 
days. 


NEW BOOKS. 

MorninG AND EventnG EXercises For THE CLosET for 
yen A Day in the Year. By the Rev. William Jay, 
Argyle Chapel, Bath. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

This is a neatly printed volume of 427 pages, com- 

posed of two parts—the first being Morning Exercises 

for the Closet, the second the Evening Exercises. Each 
part contains a series of three hundred and sixty-five 

Exercises. We admire the pure Christian spirit with 

which they are imbued, and learn in a short time to 

reverence the worth and talent of the reverend author. 

Totally free from religious cant, they can but prove 

instructing and interesting to believers of all sects, 

while to the family circle of unprofessing Christians 
their influence must fall as quietly and as refreshingly 
as Heaven’s dew. Such books as this should be wel- 
come companions in every man’s house, to nerve the 





thought and lift the soul above the aeute and unplea- 

sant realities of Earth. 

Mynrtis, with other Etchings and Sketches. By Mrs 
L. H. Sigourney. Harper & Brothers. 

A very pleasant book, containing several tales and 

sketches, one of which gives the title to the volume. 

The genius of the authoress will be sure to give a 

popularity to the present work. 

History or THE Turrty Years’ War. Translated 
from the German of Frederick Schiller, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, M. A. Harper & Brothers. 


An acceptable issue from the press of these enterpris- 
ing publishers, and very properly embodied in their 
** New Miscellany,” of which it forms the nineteenth 
number. The subject of the volume is one of great 
historical interest, and is handled in a masterly style 
in the original, and appears to be ably translated. It 
is refreshing occasionally to get from the multiplicity 
of books published, one that is really worth reading 
and preserving. 

Harpers’ InLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE 
is progressing toward a close, still continuing its mag- 
nificent illustrations in the first style of the art, and the 
whole is produced in a style that reflects the highest 
honor on.the enterprize of the publishers. Numbers 
117, 118, contain the conclusion of the Second Part of 
Henry VI., and the commencement of the Third. 
Why do we not recvive them more regularly? Num- 
bers 105, 106, 109, 110 have not been sent us, and none 
since 118. 

Tue Picroriat History or EnGianp, has been sent 
us as far as number ten, which concludes the first 
volume. There is an intrinsic value in this work sepa- 
rate from other histories, independent of its clear and 
graphic style. The ancient relics of England, her ca- 
thedrals, churches, castles and palaces, her coins, her 
weapons of war, her industrial improvements, her 
beautiful scenery, her battle fields, her royal tombs 
and effigies of her kings, her coronations and her ruins, 
are all appropriately illustrated. It is a work that we 
can recommend to all classes and ages, assured that 
none can read it without being instructed and enter- 
tained. Harper & Brothers are the publishers. 
Sartor Resartvs : the Life and Opinions of Herr Teu- 

felsdrockh. By Thomas Carlyle. Revised Edition. 

New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

It strikes us that this Carlyle is a tyrant in literature ; 
for he seems to be read and talked about not so much 


| for the love that is borne him, as for the forced respect 


and deference we are obliged to pay him—not so much 
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for the interest we take in him, as curiosity to know 
what he has to say, and how he wiillsay it. Wedon’t 
exactly love to read him, yet sometimes we are com- 
pelled to—and then we find the task something like 
striving to make out a very ugly manuscript, that 
scarcely recompenses for the trouble and pain it caus- 
es. There is a suspicion among critics that the entire 
work is fictitious, notwithstanding its fullness of Ger- 
man idioms and misticism—there is no doubt of it— 
and these literary forgeries are not to be commended. 


Why may not a man be bold enough to acknowledge 


the authorship of whatever he writes, instead of 
firing off his barbarous sentences from behind such an 
impregnable fortress as Teufeldsrockh. Throw your 
German “to the dogs,” Mr. -Carlyle, and hereafter 
give us plain old sonorous English. 

We see that Mr. Carlyle is reading over and revising 
his works expressly for Messrs. Wiley & Putnam,whom 
only he has authorised, as far as he can authorise 
them, “to print and vend the same in the United 
States.” 

Sartor Resartns forms the 74th numberof the “ Li- 
brary of Choice Reading.” 

Tue Avtropiocraruy oF GortHe. Truth and eg 
J 


From my Life. From the German of Goethe, 
Parke Godwin. In two parts. Wiley & Putnam. 


Now here is a fresh and glorious work put into proper 
English in a manner that charms us. Why, ere this, 
no proper translation of this eminently beautiful work 
has been given us, we cannot see, but certainly the 
public should acknowledge a debt to Mr. Godwin for 
the faithful and correct n.unner in which he has ac- 
complished his task. It will supply a place in manya 
private library, and in the study of many a literary 
man, that has so long remained unfilled; and we 
could almost fancy that the mute but eloquent com- 
panions of these sanctified places will be animated to 
a visible show of joyous welcome to these soul-inspir- 
iting visitors. What hours of delight we anticipate in 
communing thus:personally with the “ first European 
Poet and literary man of the nineteenth century.” It 
is one of the rarest and richest books published for a 
long time, and Messrs. Wiley & Putnam performed 
an acceptable service in embodying it in their * Li- 
brary of Choice Reading,” of which it forms the 75th 
and 76th numbers. 
A Setection or Sones anp Batians From ANGLO-IRISH 

Lrrerarure. Boston: Patrick Donohoe. 
This is a neatly printed volume of 164 pages, contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty-one of the most popular 
songs and ballads of the Irish nation. Many of them 
have had a very wide spread popularity in the ‘ Na- 
tion,” and have been sung all over the country at the 
** Monster Meetings.” Patriotic and sentimental, they 
appeal directly to the hearts of the people, and 
wherever there is an Irishman one will be sure to hear 
the echo of some of these songs. 

Leonard Scott & Co. have issued in their usual neat 
style, the October number of Blackwood—a republi- 
cation that is exceedingly popular. 





THE END OF THE VOLUME. 
THE present number ends the second volume of thie 
“New York Illustrated Magazine,”—an enterprize 
embarked in not without trembling, but which has 
prospered, so far, beyond our anticipations. 

With the next number, (for January,) we com- 
mence volume three, which we shall be willing to sub- 
mit as a specimen of what we intend to do, and of 
how much merit a magazine can be made to possess, 
when backed by the liberal patronage of an appre- 
ciating public. 

Our matter will be ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, from 
writers of ACKNOWLEDGED ABILITY, and whose reputa- 
tion is something more than ephemeral. These have 
been engaged at great expense, and will be regular 
contributors. We shall publish no names on our cover, 
as contributors, whom we have not personally seen, 
or communicated with. (See third page of cover.) 

Our Plates (at least three of the four in each num- 
ber) will be beautifully engraved from original paint- 
ings by American artists, and will give an idea of the 
Art of Design in this country, and respectably repre- 
sent it abroad. 

As for Fashion Plates (?) we hope to be excused from 
giving them. Such cannot be given in season, and to 
compete with some of our contemporaries, in order to 
have such plates dene for. our January number, we 
should have had to put them in the engraver’s 
hands two months ago—Paris or London Fashions for 
January, 1847, adopted here, by the publisher, at least 
three months before they are thought of in those 
places! Moreover, such affairs do not belong to either 
Literature or Art, and we beg to decline the attempt. 
Moreover. again, an edition of the Magazine will be 
published simultaneously in London, by Wiley & 
Putnam, and we should not like to impose on that 
public second-hand copies of the Fashions! 

The following are a few names among the list of con- 
tributors that will appear in our number for January: 

Mrs. Evizasetu Oakes Smita; 

«© Frances 8. Oscoop ; 

Grace GREENWOOD ; 

Sepa Smita; 

Cares Fenno HorrMan 3 

Henry W. Hersert; 

Epwarp Marturin; 

Atrrep B. Srreet; 
with several others of distinction, whose names will 
be found on the cover of the present number. 

We have but little further to say, believing that 
‘acts speak louder than words,” and as we take some 
pride in the matter, we do not wish to let out the 
whole secret at once, but rather leave something to 
surprise our patrons with when we show our face. 
We want the public, also, to share in our pride, and 
give a cordial welcome to a genuine American Maga 
zine. 
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